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| WHAT PRICE SOAP? eis 
. HERE’S HOW SIX BRANDS COM- 
PARE IN COST PER POUND OF 
DRY SOAP (SEE PAGE 257) 
| $20 
| $12: 
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IS CU MEMBERSHIP WORTH $4? 


LAST MONTH WE MADE THE ESTIMATE THAT ANY CU 
member who puts CU’s material to work can save at 
least $40 in a year . . 
membership. One of the reasons we feel sure this is true 
is that the mail we get from CU members tells us it’s 
true—tells us in terms of actual savings made on specific 
reports we've published. 


. at least ten times the cost of his 


Not all the mail we get is concerned with such happy 
accomplishments, we are sorry to say. Every once in a 
while a letter comes along which seems to say that CU 
. that CU is 
a fine organization and all that, but $4 is a lot of money 


and the times are somehow unrelated . . 


to spend for a membership when there are so many 
demands on money, what with high prices and high 
taxes and the need to save. 

Letters like this—we don’t get many of them but we 
get enough to warrant this note about them—put us in 
mind of the lady who yelled to be rescued from the 
burning house but couldn't quite bring herself to jump 
into the fireman’s net. From the lady's point of view 
it was harder to jump than to stay put and burn; no 
one could question the fact but many might question 
the wisdom of her action. 

No one can deny that CU calls for an expenditure 
of money on the part of its members, and an expendi- 
ture of energy as well—money to finance our work and 


CONSUMERS UNION is 2 non-profit organization chartered 
under the Membership Corporation Laws of New York State. Its 

rpose is to furnish unbiased, usable information to help fami- 
fies meet their buying problems, get their money's worth in their 
purchases, develop and maintain an understanding of the forces 
affecting their interests as consumers. Consumers Union has no 
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energy to get the most out of it. Is CU membership 
worth it? Should you put your $4 into CU or should 
you use it to buy groceries? 

We think such questions are silly. But we're not 
asking them; we're putting into so many words what 
We think the 
questions are silly because they bespeak a penny-wise 


an occasional letter seems to hint at. 


pound-foolish attitude that is dangerous in these times. 

The first fact to get straight about CU is that it 
doesn't cost you $4. You pay $4 to get the information 
that CU was set up to bring you; but if you use that 
information you can get back much more than the $4 
you pay . . . probably ten times that much as we said 
at the start. If you'll add up a year’s small savings on 
soaps and dentifrices, coffee and canned goods, sheets 
and shirts, etc., etc., you'll find out how important CU 
is to you. 

CU performs no alchemist’s tricks with your $4. It 
simply gives you the findings of work which no indi- 
vidual consumer can afford but which lots of consumers 
banded together can. ‘To set our letterwriters straight, 
we would say that with the present demands on money 
the $4 payment that CU requires is among the first 
obligations to be met. In today’s bewildering market- 
place, more than ever, CU is a guide that not only costs 
nothing but pays you for following it. 


connection with any commercial interest and accepts no advertis- 
ing; income is derived from the fees of members, each of whom 


has the right to vote for candidates to the Board of Directors. 
' More than 70 educators, social workers and scientists sponsor Con- 


sumers Union and a national advisory committee of consumer | 
leaders contributes to the formulation of policy (names on request). 


& Butter reports on new and predicted price and quality changes in 
interprets Washington legislation os if affects consumers, fells what 
consumer organizations are 
among U. S. publications, Bread & Butter is the consumer's news-letter. 


doing, advises on food buying and prep- 
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Guide (published as one issue of the Reports) brings 
preceding issues with new material and special buy- 
of several thousond products, the Buyi 
member gets a copy of the Guide wi 


Guide is an in- 
his membership. 
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and Bread & Butter without the Buying Guide issue, are $3.50; for 


the Reports alone, $3. 
Membership involves no obli n whatever on the of the 
member beyond the payment of the membership fee. nient 
order forms are found on the next to the last page of each issue. 
. ar | 
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Scrap Up to now, the nation’s drive for sal- 

vage has been something less than a com- 

for Victory plete success, That’s the sad fact. And 

it’s pretty generally agreed that where 

the program falls short of complete success is in the lack of 

cooperation among consumers, who are, on the whole, pretty 
good guys, but who tend to let the other fellow do the job. 

Which isn’t, everybody is ready to concede, what it should 
be. And with that sage comment, many have been inclined 
to let the matter drop. 

Whatever you have done in the scrap drive, let us urge you 
to reopen the question. The government has already appealed 
to you on the grounds of patriotism; on the grounds that the 
country needs every ounce of scrap to help win the war. This, 
if it needs endorsement, we heartily endorse. But we'd like 
to point out that you have an added responsibility. 

In becoming a member of CU you have, we believe, received 
certain benefits. But you have, at the same time, taken on cer- 
tain responsibilities. You have become a part of the organized 
consumer movement, which is today the spearhead in the war 
on the home front. Make no mistake about it. The fight against 
inflation, wise purchase and use of commodities, careful con- 
servation and repair, all affect the nation’s war effort. And 
to see that these things get done is your responsibility as a 
consumer and as a member of a consumer organization. 

But your responsibility as a consumer doesn’t stop there. 
You are duty-bound to see that right now scrap becomes the 
number one consumer problem. 

Start with your own household. Go over it with a fine-tooth 
comb. Your irreparably torn hot water bottle, your stiffened 
tennis shoes, even your torn rubber bands must go into the 
wheels that move our fighting forces and equipment. Your old 
keys, tin cans, license plates and unused pots and pans must 
be made part of the fighting equipment itself. 

But you, as an organized consumer, have a further responsi- 
bility. You've got to see to it that not only you, but other 
members of your community, get in the scrap. 

If you’re a member of a club, a parents’ organization, a 
church group, a trade union, see that some real activity gets 
under way among your members. And see that the activity 
isn’t kept inside the organization; each member must be made 
responsible for seeing that others are contributing. 

If there aren’t enough salvage depots in your community, 
get after CDVO to help you set some up. If you can contribute 
a few spare hours of work, CDVO will welcome you. 

Let’s show the country, now, what a group of organized con- 
sumers, working for a good cause, can accomplish, 


Our CU has hoped that the boycott of its name 
by newspapers and radio stations would dis- 
Mistake appear as the war brought home to Ameri- 
cans the imperative need for free channels 
of public discussion. 

Last month our confidence was badly shaken. We published 
at that time without comment, a debate between Colston 
Warne, CU’s president, and Lee Brantly, advertising director 
of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company on “Is Advertis- 
ing Now in the Public Interest?” This debate was arranged 
as a syndicated newspaper feature by the American Economic 
Foundation, which runs a regular weekly column, “Wake Up, 
America” in some 400 newspapers. 

We honestly felt that American newspapers would print 
this debate as they had printed others in the series. 

To our members, we must now regretfully report that only 
a handful of newspapers carried the debate on advertising. 
Can it be that the press did not wish attention called to the 
colossal waste of badly-needed labor, chemicals, and paper 
in an attempt to perpetuate brandnames during wartime? 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union recog- 
nizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness of 
that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in our 
power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the national need.”—FROM A RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS. 
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@ FOR THE PEOPLE 


A digest of government actions in the consumer interest 


Federal Trade Commission 


FTC scored against fake discount houses in its 
complaint against Arco Case Co., a New York luggage 
dealer. By circular letters and “discount cards” this 
distributor promised fancy discounts to the lucky recipi- 
ents. “The discount card enclosed permits you to . 
get 50% off from the prices plainly marked on every 
article.” So read the come-on. 

But in fact the so-called retail prices, plainly marked, 
were simply arbitrarily fixed amounts which, when re- 
duced by 50%, approximately equaled prices at which 
comparable goods were available elsewhere. 


A new racket has—we hope—been nipped in the bud 
by FTC. Rub-R-Lyje, sold as a preparation for the 
treatment of rubber products has recently been called 
to account for some of its fantastic claims. “The 
scientific miracle for revitalizing rubber—old and new” 
won't, according to FTC’s complaint, “soften hardest 
rubber,” “preserve and renovate rubber against atmos- 
pheric conditions,” “restore resiliency,” “stop checking, 
oxidation and frictional heat.” Nor, says FTC, has 
Rub-R-Lyfe been “tested and approved by leading chem- 
ists.” 

This is the kind of racket which is apt to spring up 
at a time when shortages make some commodities scarce. 
Consumers are warned to watch out for such decep- 
tions. 


Along similar lines comes a complaint from FTC 
against a group of Chicago tire retreaders, Nu-Tred Tire 
Agency, Champion Rubber Co., L&S Tire Distributors, 
and Harvester Tire Sales. Despite advertising claims 
that “You can pay more—you can’t buy better tires,” 
“carefully tested and expertly repaired . . . trouble- 
free service,” FTC charges that “the respondents’ re- 
capped tires are of such poor quality and their recaps 
so inexpertly applied that in many cases they ‘peel off 
in use, and that the old casings to which the recap is 
applied are so carelessly examined, tested and repaired, 
if at all, that many of them are so weak, damaged or old 
as to be unfit for use or incapable of rendering any 
substantial amount of service after recapping . . . The 
recap adds little, if anything, to the durability of the 
casing or ‘carcass’ . . . Many of the respondents’ tires 
were, to all practical intents and purposes, worthless.” 


Another racket brought about by wartime limitations, 
the sale of a product which its sellers claimed would 
reduce coal consumption by a third, brought down 
the wrath of FTC. 


Marvel Coal-Pep, says the Commission, won’t increase 


the heating effectiveness of coal and reduce soot and 
smoke, Nor will it make coal burn better, create a 
steadier, more even heat, reduce ashes, and help pre- 
serve the heating elements in coal. 

Furthermore, it’s not true, according to FTC, that 
Marvel Coal-Pep is “the newest and biggest money 
making specialty ever offered to sales people.” 

CU members will do well to ignore this and other 
“fuel-savers” not recommended by competent heating 
engineers. (See Reports, August 1941 and September 
1941 for information on how to buy and how to save 
on coal.) 
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The producers of Amoco gasoline have agreed to 
stop saying that it has a higher anti-knock rating than 
any other gasoline, says FTC, and that it eliminates 
destructive vibration from automobile engines. 

Nor may the Penn Amoco Permalube Processed Oil, 
also sold by the American Oil Co., be said to “make 
an old car perform like it did when new.” 


Food & Drug Administration 


Consumers, the food industry and the Food & Drug 
Administration are all awaiting eagerly the last step in 
the Quaker Oats case, which has just been brought 
before the Supreme Court. 

The argument (see Reports, August 1942) involves 
the question of whether or not a food processor can 
call a product—in this case Quaker’s Farina—‘“en- 
riched,” when it does not conform to FDA’s definition of 
the term. The Circuit Court of Appeals some months ago 
upheld Quaker’s appeal that its product be allowed to 
remain so named despite FDA’s rigid ruling. 

As it turned out, the Circuit Court’s decision went far 
beyond ihe question of whether Quaker Farina could be 
called “enriched.” For should the Quaker company be 
upheld, it seems probable that practically all standard- 
izing powers of FDA—which involve compulsion on the 
industry to conform to government standards on a large 
variety of foods—would be nullified. 

This, it seems, is even more than the industry had 
bargained for. According to Food Field Reporter, jour- 
nal of the food trade, “It is reliably reported that 
Quaker Oats, as well as other elements in the trade, were 
aghast at the sweeping ature of circuit court’s decision 
and would like to see Supreme Court whittle it down 
to a point where FDA standards could be continued. 
FDA officials frankly regard decision as a _ body 
ee ae 

The appeal is now before the Supreme Court, highest 
law-making body of the land. We find it hard to see 
how the Supreme Court can fail to reverse the lower 
court’s decision. 














REPORTS ON PRODUCTS 


GERALD WENDT, PH.D., SPECIAL TECHNICAL CONSULTANT 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants in uni- 


versity, governmental and private laboratories. 


Samples for test are in practically all cases 


obtained on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, care- 
fully controlled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number 


of persons, or on a combination of these factors. 


Even with rigorous tests, interpretation of 


findings is a matter on which expert opinion often differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that 
opinions entering into its evaluations shall be as free from bias as it is possible to make them 











Toilet Soap 


. ..is one more example of a product in which price bears no rela- 


tion to quality. CU tested, according to Federal specifications, 107 


well-known brands, found none "Not Acceptable”, but found good 


quality at prices ranging from 16c to $3.47 per pound of dry soap 


ou can get a good toilet soap at a 
ll anywhere from 2¢ to $1 a cake— 
16¢ to over $3 a pound. And the price 
you pay has no relation to the ability of 
the soap to do its job well. That is the 
chief conclusion to be drawn from CU’s 
recent tests on 107 different brands of 
toilet soap, bought from all over the 
United States. 

Soap is itself a very cheap product; it 
is produced by the action of an alkali 
(like lye) on an animal or vegetable fat. 
What boosts the price of some soaps to 
great heights is the cost of “extras”: per- 
fumes and dyes for eye and nose appeal, 
“medicinal” ingredients, and glamour ad- 
vertising. 


ADVERTISING RAISES PRICE 


Soap advertising is an expensive propo- 
sition. Last year, for example, Procter 
and Gamble’s promotion budget ran to 
over $11,000,000; Colgate - Palmolive - 
Peet’s outlay totaled more than $6,000,- 
000; Lever Brothers spent more than 
$5,000,000 for advertising. All of which 
doubtless added to soap sales and prices; 
it didn’t contribute one whit to the qual- 
ity of the products. 

In England, the soap industry has been 
under government regulation since early 
1942. There all kinds of special merchan- 
dising schemes have been forbidden— 
samples, coupon offers, “bargain bun- 
dies,” advertising contests, &c. And 
weights of soap packages have been 
standardized. 

Here price, quality and soap sizes have 
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been frozen by OPA since late Summer, 
in an attempt to stop both open and hid- 
den price rises; but there has been no 
control beyond this. 

Before the war, glycerine was a by- 
product of soap. Today the situation is 
reversed, and soap has practically be- 
come a by-product in the manufacture 
of glycerine. With the tremendous de- 
mand for glycerine in the manufacture 
of munitions, the outlook is for an over- 
rather than an under-supply of soap for 
the near future. 

Soap will not, however, continue to be 
exactly the same as it was in the past. 
For though tallow is the most important 
single fat involved, and it is available 
domestically, the fact still remains that 
coconut, barbassu and palm oil have 
ordinarily constituted some 25% of all 
the oils used. With the curtailment of 
shipments of coconut and palm oil from 
the Far East, and of barbassu from South 
America, the soap manufacturer is forced 
to turn to substitutes. Such substitutions, 
in view of technical improvements al- 
ready on the way, are not likely to cause 
noticeable deterioration in soap quality. 

Sometimes, soaps have an excess of oil 
or fatty acid (fatty acid is the organic 
acid of oil, not to be confused with min- 
eral acids, such as hydrochloric). Such 
“superfatted” soaps tend to be less dry- 
ing to some skins, but in occasional cases, 
the free fatty acid is found to be irritat- 
ing. However, such excess of fatty acid 
cannot be depended upon to do a-job of 
lubricating in any case. If your skin is 









dry, it is best to use ordinary soap and 
water for cleansing, followed by a lubri- 
cating cream for softening. Where even 
this causes excessive drying, dermatolo- 
gists generally recommend the use of cold 
cream alone for cleaning. 


TYPES OF SOAP 


Various terms are used to describe 
soaps. “Castile” once referred to soap 
which had only olive oi) as its base. To- 
day, however, the term has become prac- 
tically meaningless, with the term castile 
being used to denote a large variety of 
soaps ranging all the way from pure 
olive oil soap to pure coconut oil soap. 

The term “hard water soap” is gener- 
ally used for a soap made primarily from 
coconut or from palm-kernel oil, which is 
somewhat more efficient in hard water 
than soaps with other oil bases. Such 
soaps are also more efficient in cold 
water. But like the term “castile,” the 
term “hard water soap” has degenerated, 
so that a product so labeled cannot be 
depended upon to conform to any par- 
ticular requirements. 

Today the term “all water soap” is 
much used, probably to quiet the suspi- 
cions of consumers who feared that hard 
water soap would not be satisfactory in 
soft water areas. No such fear need have 
arisen, however. 

Some soaps are transparent rather 
than opaque. These offer no special ad- 
vantages, for transparency is no indica- 
tion of either purity or general high qual- 
ity. In fact, such transparent soaps often 
contain substances such as sugar or 
glycerine, which have no special virtue 
in soap. 

In general, toilet soaps may be divided 
into two categories: framed and milled. 
“Framed” soaps are made by running the 
liquid soap into molds, and allowing it 
to harden in contact with air. “Milled” 
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which is subjected to great pressure, 
forming the powder into a hard cake. 

Framed soaps generally have a high 
water content—up to 30%—when they 
are made, They are cheaper to manufac- 
ture, and, on the whole, cost the con- 
sumer less than the milled products. 
Sometimes they are made “floating”; this 
is done by beating air into them before 
they become hardened. 

Milled soaps which contain no more 
than 10% water, are much‘harder. They 
tend to be somewhat less wasteful, since 
they do not dissolve so rapidly as the 
framed soaps. 


INGREDIENTS 


In addition to the usual ingredients, 
soaps may contain a variety of miscel- 
laneous ingredients, including buttermilk, 
oatmeal, cucumber, and a whole list of 
other things which imaginative manufac- 
turers have thought might give their 
products sales appeal. Such materials 
have no value; generally they add sub- 
stantially to the selling price. 
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DRAWN FOR CU BY GARDNER BEA 


Lifebuoy, to name one of a group, con- 
tains ingredients known as _ cresylic 
acids. Dermatologists are generally 
agreed that such substances should not 
be regularly used on the skin. “B.O.” 
and bacteria are no better destroyed by 
Lifebuoy than by any other soap, and in 
fact investigators are of the opinion that 
no ordinary soaps have very good germi- 
cidal properties. It is the accompanying 
scrubbing, along with the soap and water 
which carry away the bacteria. 

All the soaps included in CU’s tests 
were within the limits of purity as out- 
lined in government specifications, al- 
though they did differ in composition. 
When buying, select one of those brands 
which is close to the top of the list. If 
you can, take advantage of quantity buy- 
ing and soap “sales” to get the most for 
your money. Prices do vary considerably 
from time to time, and from place to 
place. 

If you buy soap in any quantity, it’s a 
good idea to take the wrappings off sur- 
plus cakes, and allow them to stand in a 
dry place. In this way, excess moisture 


evaporates, and the soap is not used up 
so rapidly. 

When using soap, don’t forget that it 
is soluble in water, and that one of the 
best ways to waste soap is to allow it to 
stand in a water-filled soap dish. If yours 
isn’t so made, you'll find it well worth 
while to get one with corrugations at the 
bottom, or better yet, one with holes 
which allow water to drain off. 


HOW CU TESTED 


The following list includes 107 of the 
most widely distributed brands of soap 
found by CU. They have been tested ac- 
cording to Federal Specifications for 
water content, free alkali, fillers, and 
other inactive ingredients. All met the 
specifications. Ratings are in terms of 
cost per pound of dry soap, excluding 
water and inert material. 

No “Best Buys” are given as such. 
Those near the top of the list at prices at 
or below those listed, may be considered 
as the best values. 


Acceptable 


(In order of increasing cost per lb. of dry 
soap—indicated by figures in parentheses) 


Kirkman Beauty Bubbles (Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co.). 10¢ for 3 cakes (16¢). 
Colgate’s Ajax Bouquet (Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co.). 11¢ for 3 cakes (18¢). 
Asco Hardwater (American Stores Co.). 

13¢ for 3 cakes (20¢). 
Ajax Floating (Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 
Co.). 13¢ for 3 cakes (19¢). 
Kirkman Floating. 5¢ a cake (20¢). 
Colgate’s Floating. 11¢ for 2 cakes (20¢). 
Eavenson’s Bridal Bouquet (J. Eavenson 
& Sons). 4¢ a cake (20¢). 


Ivory (Procter & Gamble). 6¢ a cake 
(2l¢). 
Co-op Floating (National Cooperatives). 


21¢ for 4 cakes (21¢). 

Swift’s Maxine Complexion Soap (Swift 
& Co.). 13¢ for 3 cakes (21¢). 

CD Blue Label White Floating (Coopera- 
tive Distributors, NYC). 9¢ a cake (21¢). 

Jergens Bouquet (Andrew Jergen Co.). 
17¢ for 4 cakes (22¢). 

Wrisley’s Palm Oil (Allen B. Wrisley Co.). 
5¢ a cake (22¢). 

Swan (Lever Bros.). 6¢ a cake (22¢). 

Ward’s All Purpose (Montgomery Ward & 
Co.). Cat. No. 4276. 59¢ a box of 12 plus 
postage (23¢). 
Kirk’s Coco Hardwater Castile 
Kirk & Co.). 6¢ a cake (23¢). 
Woolworth’s Lanolated Cold Cream 
Soap (Woolworth Stores). 10¢ for 5 
cakes (24¢). 

Colgate’s Beauty White. 7¢ a cake (24¢). 

Halesworth (Hale Bros., San Francisco). 
5¢ a cake (24¢). 

Big Bath (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet). 
3 cakes (24¢). 

Williams Pine and Balsam (J. B. Williams 
Co.). 4¢ a cake (24¢). 
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Octagon White (Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 
Co.). 5¢ a cake (25¢). 

Macy’s Hard or Soft Water (R. H. Macy & 
Co., NYC). 74¢ for a box of 12 cakes 
(25¢). 

Sears’ LaDore Hard Water Cold Cream 

Soap (Sears-Roebuck). Cat. No, 4987. 
21¢ for 4 cakes plus postage (25¢). 

Fine Art Complexion (Armour & Co.). 
5¢ a cake (25¢). 

Ward’s Cold Cream Facial (Montgomery 
Ward). Cat. No. 4246. 59¢ for box of 12 
plus postage (25¢)’. 

Alure Complexion (Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati). 5¢ a cake (25¢). 

Jergens Lilac. 5¢ a cake (25¢). 

Kirkman’s Complexion. 5¢ a cake (26¢). 

Fairsex (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.). 5¢ a 
cake (26¢). 

Wrisley Pure Baby Castile. 
(27¢). 

Sears’ Gay (Sears-Roebuck). Cat. No. 4986. 
33¢ for 6 cakes plus postage (27¢). 

Sweetheart (Manhattan Soap Co.). 19¢ for 
4 cakes (27¢). 

Apple Blossom (Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 
Co.). 17¢ for 3 cakes (27¢). 

Cologne Bouquet (J. S. Kirk & Co.). 5¢ 
a cake (27¢). 

Gimbel’s Hardwater (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 
69¢ for box of 12. (27¢). 

Aimcee Palm and Olive Oil (Associated 
Merchandising Corp.’). 69¢ for box of 12 
cakes (27¢). 

Colgate’s Jasmin. 17¢ for 3 cakes (27¢). 


5¢ a cake 


Hudso White Floating (J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit). 29¢ for 4 cakes (28¢). 

Aimcee Hardwater.' 79¢ for box of 12 
cakes (28¢). 

Colgate’s White Rose. 17¢ for 3 cakes 
(28¢). 


Colgate’s Gardenia. 17¢ for 3 cakes (28¢). 

Colgate’s Charmis. 17¢ for 3 cakes (28¢). 

Gimbel’s White. 69¢ for box of 12 (28¢). 

Colgate’s Lilac Imperial. 17¢ for 3 cakes 
(28¢). 

Colgate’s Orchis. 17¢ for 3 cakes (29¢). 

CD Fashion Cold Cream Soap (Coopera- 
tive Distributors, NYC). 6¢ a cake (29¢). 

Colgate’s Lily of the Valley. 17¢ for 3 
cakes (29¢). 

Gimbel’s Palm. 69¢ for box of 12 (294). 

Williams Lavender. 5¢ a cake (29¢). 


Colgate’s Peter Pan. 18¢ for 3 cakes 
(29¢). 

Colgate’s Carnation. 18¢ for 3 cakes 
(29¢). 


Colgate’s Coleo. 17¢ for 3 cakes (29¢). 
Penney’s Cold Cream Hardwater (J. C. 
Penney Stores). 29¢ for box of 6 (30¢). 
Jergens Transparent Violet. 5¢ a cake 
(30¢). 

Colgate’s Violet. 18¢ for 3 cakes (30¢). 

Aimcee White Floating’. 79¢ for box of 6 
(30¢). 

Jesco White Floating (J. Eavenson & 
Sons). 21¢ for 3 cakes (31¢). 

May Company’s TMC (May Co., Los An- 
geles). $1.19 for box of 16 (31¢). 

Gayla Beauty Soap (Allen B. Wrisley). 
17¢ for 3 cakes (31¢). 

Faircrest Hardwater (The Fair, Chicago). 
7¢ a cake (31¢). 





*For a list of AMC stores, see page 11 of 
your 1942 Buying Guide. 
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Hudso Lilac. 29¢ for 4 cakes (32¢). 

Co-op Pine Scented Sauna (National Co- 
operatives). 10¢ a cake (32¢). 

Bullock’s (Bullock’s, Los Angeles). 
for box of 15 (32¢). 

Co-op Palm and Olive Oil (National Co- 
operatives). 6¢ a cake (32¢). 

Co-op Cold Cream (Eastern Co-op Whole- 
sale). 6¢ a cake (32¢). 

Aimcee Jasmin Bath Tablet.’ $1.00 for 
box of 12 (32¢). 

Fairy (Lever Bros. Co.). 5¢ a cake (32¢). 

Lifebuoy Health Soap (Lever Bros. Co.). 
7¢ a cake (32¢). See statement on 
Lifebuoy in text. 

Hudso Hardwater. 29¢ for 4 cakes (33¢). 

Lux (Lever Bros. Co.). 7¢ a cake (34¢). 

Faircrest. $1.00 for box of 12 (37¢). 

Superfatted Facial (The Fair). $1.00 for 
box of 12. (37¢). 

Whelan’s Salon Soap Superfatted Lano- 
lin (Whelan Drug Co.). 47¢ for box of 
6 (39¢). 

Faircrest Pine. 25¢ for 3 cakes (40¢). 

Palmolive (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet). 8¢ a 
cake (41¢). 

Williams Lanolin. 9¢ a cake (41¢). 

Ward’s Olive Oil Castile. Cat. No. 4651. 
34¢ for 4 cakes plus postage (42¢). 

Macy’s Apple Blossom. $1.09 for box of 
12 (42¢). 

Emporium’s Charm House—Carnation 
(The Emporium, San Francisco). 39¢ for 
4 cakes (44¢). 

Jergens San Remo Baby Castile. 10¢ a 
cake (44¢). 

Woodbury Facial (John H. 
Inc.). 5¢ a cake (44¢). 

Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet—small size. 
17¢ for 3 cakes (57.1¢). Large size, 27¢ 
for 3 cakes (45¢). 

Camay (Procter & Gamble). 9¢ a cake 
(48¢). 

Stanley’s Baby Castile (John T. Stanley & 
Co.). 10¢ a cake (48¢). 


90¢ 


Woodbury, 


Aimcee Oval Bath’. 75¢ for box of 3 (494), 

Jap Rose (Procter & Gamble). 10¢ a cake 
(50¢). 

Luxor’s Savon Sachet Apple Blossom 
(Armour & Co.). 25¢ a cake (56¢). 

Walgreen’s Leon Lorraine Superfatted 
Soap (Walgreen Drug Co.). 19¢ a cake 
(60¢). 

Physicians’ & Surgeons’ (The Physicians’ 
Supply Co.). 9¢ a cake (66¢). 

Pears’s Transparent (Lever Bros.), 13¢ a 
cake (71¢). 

Hershey’s Rose Garden (Hershey Es- 
tates). 40¢ for box of 3 (73¢). 

Field’s Floral (Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago). 25¢ a cake (79¢). 

Bathasweet Garden Bouquet (C. S. Welch 
Co.). 35¢ a cake (84¢). 

Conti Castile (Conti Products Corp.). 10¢ 
a cake (92¢). 

Genovese’s Madre Baby Castile (Geno- 
vese Drug Stores). 29¢ a cake (96¢). 

Americe Cold Cream-Almond (Marshall 
Field & Co.). 50¢ a cake ($1.17). 

Helena Rubinstein’s Apple Blossom 
(Helena Rubinstein, Inc.). 50¢ a cake 
($1.84). 

Spring Rain (Charles of the Ritz). 50¢ a 
cake ($1.88). 

Yardley Old English Lavender (Yard- 
ley). 35¢ a cake ($2.05). 

Frances Denney’s Wild Rose (Frances 
Denney). 50¢ a cake ($2.26). 

Savon Fleurs D’ Amour (Roger & Gallet). 
40¢ a cake ($2.26). 

Cara Nome (Langlois, Inc.). 50¢ a cake 
($2.49). 

Dorothy Gray (Dorothy Gray). 75¢ a cake 
($2.51). 

Tweed (Lentheric, 50¢ a 


Inc.). cake 


($2.82). 
Elizabeth Arden June Geranium Bath 
(Elizabeth Arden). $1.00 a cake ($3.23). 
Quelques Fleurs (Houbigant). 50¢ a cake 
($3.47). 





A DOLLAR WILL BUY 30 cakes of Kirkman Beauty Bubbles soap or two cakes of Que/ques Fleurs. 

Both soaps were found "Acceptable" by CU technicians. But the technicians paid no attention 

to glamorous wrappings and advertising; they tested only for quality and rated the soaps in 
terms of cost per pound 
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Portable Storage Batteries 


valuable metal if good ones could be gotten. 


for flashlights and radios would prevent waste of 


CU tested 


samples of two portable storage batteries and found one fairly 
satisfactory, the other "Not Acceptable” for ordinary use 


ry cells such as flashlight and radio 

batteries are customarily thrown 
away when they are exhausted, as they 
are in a matter of hours or days of use. 
And such discarded batteries represent a 
waste of many tons of metal, a waste 
which, especially in these times, is well 
worth trying to stop, if a substitute can 
be found. 

A storage battery, on the other hand, 
has a useful life many times that of a 
dry cell. All it needs is intermittent 
recharging, either with a generator (as 
in automobiles) or from an electric line. 
But storage batteries are usually large 
and heavy; it is for this reason that they 
were not used where portability was 
essential. 

The ideal, then, would be a portable 
storage battery, which could be used for 
a long period without replacement, and 
which could be re-charged when neces- 
sary simply by being plugged into an 
electric socket. 

The first development along this line 
was a portable radio with a so-called “re- 
charging feature.” But this was, in fact, 
nothing more than a regular portable 
radio with “A” and “B” dry batteries 
and with provision for prolonging the 
life of the batteries somewhat, and mak- 
ing the need for replacement a little less 
frequent. 


THE “WILLARD” BATTERY 


There is only one real portable radio 
storage battery on the market to date: 
the Willard Radio 20-2 (Willard Storage 
Battery Co., Cleveland), which is part 
of the General Electric Portable Radio 
Model LB-530. 

CU has made laboratory tests on three 
samples of this battery. Examination 
showed that it had certain weaknesses 
and indicated that some precautions 
must be observed for satisfactory oper- 
ation. 

The batteries did have leakproof fea- 
tures, but these didn’t always work. In 
use, it is a good idea to keep the cells 
(that is, the radio) always in an upright 
position. One of the batteries tested 
leaked around one terminal, and unless 
care is taken to screw down the filler cap 
tightly, the battery may leak around the 
filler cap. 
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Care must be taken, too, to see that the 
battery is kept filled with water to within 
a quarter inch of the “full” mark. This 
can be done by adding water every month 
or six weeks. 

Even if the batteries are not used for 
some time, they need occasional recharg- 
ing, particularly in warm weather. Re- 
charging is required, in fact, unless the 
radio is operated for four hours or more 
a day on alternating current. And as the 
battery ages, recharging is required more 
and more frequently. 

One of the three batteries tested by 
CU was found to be defective. 

Check the condition of a battery be- 
fore you buy it. To do this, plug the radio 
into an electric socket, and turn the 
switch to “Charge.” If the blue indicating 
ball does not rise to the top within a few 
hours, the battery should not be bought. 
Be sure never to leave the switch in 
charging position when the plug is dis- 


connected; otherwise the battery will 
keep discharging even though the radio 
doesn’t play. 


THE “IDEAL” BATTERY 


A second portable storage battery 
(made by the Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Co., Sycamore, Ill.) is meant for use in 
flashlights. It is of the same diameter as 
an ordinary flashlight battery, and the 
length of two batteries, end to end. Thus, 
it can replace two regular batteries in a 
flashlight. 

But the /deal is far from satisfactory. 
Its initial cost is high ($2.20), and a 
special charger (costing $2.20 more) is 
needed to recharge it from an a-c line. 
Furthermore, use with ordinary flashlight 
bulbs gives dim light; special bulbs, 
which may not be readily available, are 
required if the flashlight is to give ade- 
quate light. 

The /deal cell has other drawbacks: 
it requires frequent additions of water; 
one charge provides only about four 
hours’ illumination before it requires re- 
charging; the case is somewhat fragile, 
and it may crack if dropped, ruining 
flashlight case and clothing with the cor- 
rosive acid. Even when the flashlight is 
not used, it requires monthly recharging 
to keep it in proper operating condition. 

In view of these facts, the Jdeal flash- 
light storage cell cannot be recommended 
for ordinary use. 





Games for Grown-ups 


With the increasing stringency of 
travel regulations, people are looking 
for ways to spend pleasant evenings 
at home. And to fill that need has 
come the revival of parlor games—old 
and new. Now in preparation for an 
early issue of the Reports is an article 
on indoor adult games, including dis- 
cussion of many popular and playable 
old and new ones. Card games, board 
games and some action games will be 
considered. 


Maps 


In these days of global warfare, no 
home is complete without a good 
world map. But a good map for one 
purpose is not good for others. Limita- 
tions of the different types of maps, 
how much you have to pay for a good 
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one, and a discussion of the types 
available are included in an article 
now in preparation for a forthcoming 
issue of the Reports. That, plus a 
simple explanation of how the differ- 
ent types of maps are made, should 
make this a particularly valuable 
article for CU members. 


Canned Foods 


With cold weather and the end of 
the fresh fruit and vegetable season 
on the way, consumers are turning 
again to canned products for their 
vitamins and minerals. To help you 
get the best buys in these items, CU 
is speeding up its canned foods test- 
ing program. Canned tomato juice 
and grapefruit juice and canned corn 
are on the calendar for early publica- 
tion. Others will be coming along 
soon. 
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Canned Peaches 


There is little excuse for poor canned peaches, and CU found 
only two brands "Not Acceptable" out of 46 brands of clings 
and freestones tested. The peaches were examined for firmness, 


color, uniformity, appearance, absence of defects and syrup density 


EACHES are by far our largest pack 
ps canned fruit, although recently 
canned pineapple had begun to vie suc- 
cessfully with them for consumer favor. 
But with pineapples a war casualty, the 
consequent shift back to peaches may 
well cause a tightening in the supply in 
spite of a record carry-over from 1941 
and a good pack this year. Canned 
peaches face no tin restrictions, but 32% 
of this year’s pack has been earmarked 
for the armed forces. 

There is little excuse for a poor can 
of peaches. The main indication of a 
good, ripe peach, that is, color, is clearly 
evident as the fruit goes over the sorting 
belt in the cannery. Consequently, a can 
of unripe or rotted peaches is a rarity. 


APPEARANCE & TENDERNESS 


Appearance is the main factor by 
which peaches are judged commercially. 
The ideal is absolutely uniform size and 
color with complete absence of defects 
such as broken or overripe fruit, scab, 
and pieces of peel or stone. For con- 
sumers, uniformity of size and color are 
usually not of major importance, except 
insofar as the latter affects the degree 
of ripeness and tenderness of the fruit. 

There is considerable variation in 
tenderness among different brands of 
peaches, but personal preference plays an 
important part in selection, for some like 
peaches soft and some like them firm. 
CU has therefore rated the 46 brands of 
peaches included in the tests in order of 
their tenderness (or firmness). One hun- 
dred sixty samples—two to five of each 
brand—were examined. 


DENSITY OF SYRUP 


Another point for the consumer to con- 
sider is the density of the syrup, since 
it affects the flavor; with more concen- 
trated syrups more sugar is absorbed in 
the fruit. The selection with respect to 
syrup density should be made on the 
basis of the sweetness desired. Peaches 
are packed in light, (9-14% sugar) 
medium, (14-19% sugar) heavy (19-25% 
sugar) or extra heavy (25-35% sugar) 
syrup and the label statement has usually 
been found a reliable indication of the 
density. Light syrup is seldom found in 
sizes usually sold at retail. 
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the can 


Heavy and extra heavy syrups are sup- 
posed to help the fruit retain its shape, 
but when a fruit is overripe no amount 
of sugar will make it firm, and many 
people object to the extreme sweetness of 
fruit packed in heavy syrup. Despite 
sugar shortages, there is no prohibition 
against heavy syrups in commercial can- 
ning. The only restriction is that no 
canner is permitted to have more than 
80% of the cane or beet sugar he used 
last year. 


VARIETIES 


Within recent years increasing amounts 
of freestone peaches have been packed, 
although the yellow clingstone still makes 
up by far the greater part of the peach 
pack. In contrast to the smooth, sleek 
appearance of the clingstone peaches, 
the freestones are naturally ragged and 
stringy looking. And they lack the rich 
supply of gummy materials which make 
the clingstones objectionably slippery to 
many people. The flavor of freestones is 
also distinctive, being clean and fresh. 
Some varieties also have a peach pit 
flavor fancied by some people. 

Both freestones and clings are rich 
sources of vitamin A and the B complex 
vitamins, 

CU found a considerable variation in 
the drained weight of the peaches ex- 


amined. Net contents, including syrup, 
are stated on the label, and the govern- 
ment requires that cans be “packed as 
full as possible without inpairment of 
quality.” So fluid is the interpretation 
of this requirement that a variation of 
almost 20% was found among the various 
brands. In determining “Best Buys,” CU 
has therefore used the price per drained 
pound of fruit and has noted the fill 
of fruit in the ratings. Well-filled cans 
contain approximately 10% more by 
weight of fruit than average, and poorly 
filled cans contain approximately 10% 
less by weight of fruit than average. In 
a number 2% can this amounts to a dif- 
ference of some 2¢ more or 2¢ less 
worth of fruit. 

The following ratings are in order of 
tenderness. If you like a soft peach, 
select a brand near the top of the list. 
For a firm peach, make your selection 
from brands near the bottom. But bear in 
mind that where peaches are packed very 
ripe and soft there is likely to be an occa- 
sional overripe section that does not re- 
tain its shape; at the opposite extreme 
there is likely to be an occasional hard 
section. The comments in the ratings are 
based on examination for firmness, color, 
uniformity, appearance, absence of de- 
fects and syrup density. Cling and free- 
stone peaches are rated separately, 


CLINGSTONE 
Best Buys 


The following brands were considered to 
offer the best value for the money, on the 
basis of both quality and price. See listings 
under “Acceptable” for full details, 


Island Manor. 20¢. 
A & P. 204. 
Castle Crest. 


18¢, 





EXACTLY NOTHING about the weight of syrup or the kind or cut of peaches in this can is 

told on its label. It was the only example of such completely uninformative labeling among the 

46 brands tested by CU. The label statement “Distinctive Quality” was correct, however; it 
was the only brand of all the clingstone peaches tested that rated “Not Acceptable” 
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Richmond. 2\¢ 
Rob-Ford. 19¢. 
Del Monte. 20¢ 
Iona. 18¢. 


The following brands are listed in the 
order of average tenderness, as deter- 
mined by tests for firmness, starting 
with the softest. Uniformity and general 
quality are noted. “Fill” is based on drained 
weight of fruit. Price is per No, 244 can (1 
lb., 13 oz. or 1 lb., 14 oz.) unless otherwise 
stated. A No. 303 can contains 1 Ib. or 
1 lb., 1 oz. 


Island Manor (H. C. Bohack Co., NYC). 
20¢. Slices or halves in medium syrup. 
Well-filled can; uniform size and uni- 
form firmness. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., NYC). 25¢. 
Slices in heavy syrup. Average fill; excel- 
lent color; uniform size and firmness. 

Ecco (Economy Grocery Stores, Boston). 
24¢. Slices in heavy syrup. Poorly filled 
can; excellent color; uniform size and 
firmness. 

Clover Farm (Clover Farm Stores, Cleve- 
land). 29¢. Halves in heavy syrup. Well- 
filled can; excellent color; uniform size 
and firmness. 

Rob-Ford (American Stores Co., Phila- 
delphia). 19¢. Slices or halves; labeled 
light syrup. Well-filled can; uniform size 
and firmness. Syrup tested medium. 

Freshpak (Grand Union Co., NYC). 20¢. 
Halves in medium syrup. Well-filled can; 
occasional overripe halves; uniform size; 
variable firmness. 

Rosedale (Libby, McNeill & Libby, San 
Francisco). 22¢; No. 303 can, 14¢. Halves 
in medium syrup. Average fill; occasional 
overripe and broken halves; uniform size; 
variable firmness. 

Richmond (First National Stores, Somer- 
ville, Mass.). 21¢. Slices in medium 
syrup. Well-filled can; occasional scab 
blemishes; variable size and firmness. 

S & W (S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco). 33¢. No. 303 can, 20¢. Slices 
or halves; labeled extra heavy syrup. 
Average fill; excellent color; occasional 
overripe halves; uniform size; syrup tested 
from heavy to extra heavy; somewhat vari- 
able firmness. 

Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs, NYC). 27¢. 
Slices in heavy syrup. Well-filled can; 
excellent color; uniform size and uniform 

_ firmness. 

Co-op red label (National Co-operatives, 
Inc., Chicago). 25¢. Slices or halves; 
labeled heavy syrup. Average fill; occa- 
sional overripe halves; uniform size; excel- 
lent flavor; syrup tested from medium 
to heavy; somewhat variable firmness. 

Finast (First National Stores, Somerville, 
Mass.). 21¢. Slices; labeled heavy syrup. 
Substandard fill; excellent color; uniform 
size and firmness. Syrup tested extra 
heavy. 

Nation-Wide (Nation-wide Service Grocers, 
Brockton, Mass.). 29¢. Slices or halves 
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in heavy syrup. Well-filled can; uniform 
size and firmness. 

I G A (Independent Grocers’ Alliance Dis- 
tributing Co., Chicago). 27¢; No. 1 tall 
can (15 oz.), 19¢. Slices; labeled heavy 
syrup. Poorly filled can; occasional over- 
ripe pieces, scab blemishes and pieces 
of peach stone; syrup tested from medium 
to extra heavy; somewhat variable firm- 
ness; uniform size. 

Val Vita (Val Vita Food Products, Inc., 
Fullerton, Calif.). 18¢. Halves in medium 
syrup. Average fill; size and appearance 
of halves varied from can to can; some- 
what variable firmness. 

Trupak (Haas Bros., San Francisco). No. 
303 can, 17¢. Slices; labeled heavy syrup. 
Well-filled can; uniform size and firmness; 
syrup tested from heavy to extra heavy. 

Blue & White (Red & White Corp., Chi- 
cago). 27¢. Halves or slices in medium 
syrup. Well-filled can; uniform size and 
firmness; size of halves varied from can 
to can. 

Iona (A&P, NYC). 18¢. Slices in medium 
syrup. Poorly filled can; variable size 
and color; somewhat variable firmness. 

Stokely’s (Stokely Bros., & Co., Indian- 
apolis). 23¢; No. 303 can, 17¢. Halves 
or slices in heavy syrup. Average fill; uni- 
form size and firmness. 

American Home (National Tea Co., Chi- 
cago). 21¢. Slices in heavy syrup. Aver- 
age fill; uniform size and firmness; occa- 
sional scab blemishes and pieces of stone. 

Much More (Food Products Co. of Amer- 
ica, Chicago). 20¢. Halves in medium 
syrup. Average fill; occasional overripe 
halves; uniform size; variable firmness. 

Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby, San 
Francisco). 24¢. Slices or halves; labeled 
heavy syrup. Poorly filled can; uniform 
size and firmness; large halves; syrup 
tested from medium to heavy. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., NYC). 
No. 303 can, 18¢. Slices or halves; labeled 
heavy syrup. Well-filled can; uniform size 
and firmness; syrup tested heavy to extra 
heavy. 

Kroger’s Country Club (Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati). 22¢. Slices in 
heavy syrup. Average fill; uniform size 
and firmness. 

Red & White (Red & White Corp., Chi- 
cago). 30¢. Halves in heavy syrup. 
Average fill; size varied from can to can; 
somewhat variable firmness. 

Del Monte (California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco). 20¢. Slices in heavy syrup. 
Well-filled can; excellent color; variable 
size and firmness. 

Castle Crest (Table Products Co., Oakland, 
Calif.). 18¢. Slices or halves in heavy 
syrup. Well-filled can; excellent color; 
uniform size; large size halves; variable 
firmness. 

Dodge (Haas Bros., San Francisco). 22¢. 
Slices in heavy syrup. Poorly-filled can; 
excellent color; uniform firmness and 
size. 

A&P (A&P Tea Co., NYC). 20¢. Slices 
in heavy syrup. Well-filled can; excellent 
color; variable firmness; uniform size. 

Asco (American Stores Co.). 23¢. Slices 


in heavy syrup. ; Well-filled can; excellent 
color and flavor; variable firmness; uni- 
form size. 

Glendale (Clover Farm Stores). 25¢. 
Slices; labeled medium syrup. Well-filled 
can; excellent color; variable firmness; 
uniform size; skin and scab blemishes 
present; syrup tested from medium to 
heavy. 

Kroger’s Avondale (Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co.). 20¢. Slices in medium 
syrup. Poorly filled can; uniform firm- 
ness; variable size. 

Sun Glory (Economy Grocery Stores). 19¢. 
Slices in medium syrup. Poorly filled can; 
uniform firmness; variable color and size. 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co., NYC). 
30¢. Slices or halves in heavy syrup. 
Average fill; uniform size and firmness. 

Bohack’s (H. C. Bohack Co.). 20¢. Slices; 
labeled heavy syrup. Poorly filled can; 
uniform size and firmness; syrup tested 
from medium to extra heavy. 


Not Acceptable 


Grand Union (Grand Union Co.). 23¢. 
Label devoid of any comment as to va- 
riety of peach, type of cut or weight of 
syrup. Were actually yellow clingstone 
halves in heavy syrup. Average fill; uni- 
form size. Peaches were either overripe 
or overcooked. 


FREESTONE 
Best Buys 


The following brands were considered to 
offer the best value for the money, on the 
basis of both quality and price. See listings 
under “Acceptable” for full details. 


Ideal. 23¢. 
Iona. 13¢ for No. 303 can. 


Acceptable 


The following brands are listed in order 
of average tenderness, as determined by 
tests for firmness. Price is for No. 2} cans 
unless otherwise noted. 


Ideal (American Stores Co., Philadelphia). 
23¢. Halves in extra heavy syrup. Poorly 
filled can; excellent color; uniform size 
and firmness; peach pit flavor. 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chicago). 
34¢. Slices or halves; labeled extra heavy 
syrup. Average fill; excellent color; uni- 
form size; occasional overripe pieces; 
peach pit flavor; syrup tested from medium 
to extra heavy; somewhat variable firm- 
ness, 

Asco (American Stores Co.). 17¢. Halves 
in heavy syrup. Substandard fill; uniform 
firmness; variable size; strong peach pit 
flavor. 

Shur fine (National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
Inc., Chicago). 26¢. Slices in extra 
heavy syrup. Poorly filled can; excellent 
color; uniform size and firmness. 
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Co-op red label 


(National Co-operatives, 
Inc., Chicago). 25¢. Halves; labeled 
heavy syrup. Average fill; excellent color; 
uniform firmness; size of halves varied 
from can to can; syrup tested from medium 
to heavy; peach pit flavor. 


S & W (S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco). No. 303 can, 20¢. Slices; 
labeled heavy syrup. Well-filled can; ex- 
cellent color; uniform size and firmness; 
syrup tested heavy to extra heavy. 

Iona (A&P Tea Co., NYC). No. 303 can, 
13¢. Slices in medium syrup. Well- 
filled can; variable size and firmness. 

Much More (Food Products Co. of America, 
Chicago). 22¢. Halves, labeled medium 
syrup. Well-filled can; uniform size and 


firmness; syrup tested from medium to 
heavy. 
Co-op (National Co-operatives, Inc., Chi- 


cago). 20¢. Halves in medium syrup. 
Average fill; excellent color; uniform size 
and firmness. One can was found to be 
overcooked, resulting in a stewed flavor. 


Not Acceptable 


Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co.). 27¢. 
Halves in heavy syrup. Poorly filled can; 
uniform size and firmness. All cans ex- 
amined were overcooked resulting in a 
stewed flavor and extreme darkening of the 
fruit. 





Watch for... 


Work on the following reports, 


among others, is either now under way 


or scheduled to begin soon: 


W ork Pants 
Canned Corn 
Sheets, Towels 

Maps & Globes 
Adult Games 
Cold Cream 

Phonograph Records 

Gifts for Babies 

Hearing Aids 


Fruit Juices 
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is often blended with other oils like peanut or soya 


bean. Nothing is wrong with blends, if they are honestly labeled 


and priced. CU discusses adulteration, labels, quality, price 


s far back as Biblical times olive oil 
was used for cooking and garnishing 
foods. Its popularity has persisted down 
to the present day, but its quality and 
availability have not. 

Today there are so many people will- 
ing to pay high prices for the flavor of 
the olive that a tremendous racket of 
adulteration and bootlegging has sprung 
up. And even those who buy the best 
quality are rarely buying the rich, fruity- 
flavored oil the Ancients knew. Little of 
the olive oil on the market today is virgin 
oil; most of it is a refined product, 
bland and relatively tasteless. 

The deterioration of olive oil in Amer- 
ica began on a large scale during the 
last war. Then as now, most of the 
olive oil was imported. As imports fell 
off and prices soared, two methods were 
developed to meet the demands of the 
domestic market. 

The finest quality, or virgin oil, results 
from the first pressing of the olive, with- 
out any other treatment than pouring 
off the clear oil from the sediment. In- 
ferior oils are obtained from further 
pressing and by extraction of oils from 
the pulp with chemicals. When edible 
oils grew scarce, methods were devised 
to refine the inferior oils previously used 
only for commercial processes like soap 
making. They were bleached and de- 
odorized, mixed with a little of the virgin 
oil, and then offered as olive oil for 
America’s table. 

After a time, the industry had trained 
the American public to like the almost 
tasteless, refined product. The old-time 
fruity olive oil made its exit from the 
general market, and with it went the 
vitamins that may have partially justi- 
fied the industry’s persistent claims for 
the medicinal and pharmaceutical value 
of olive oil. 

Other oils that were cheap and avail- 
able—cottonseed, sesame, peanut, rape- 
seed, teaseed oil, &c.—were substituted 
for olive oil, usually artificially colored 
and flavored with a small amount of the 
genuine olive oil. These were sold to 
consumers at olive oil prices. 

Through the years, the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration has kept pace 
with the ingenuity of the chemists who 
developed olive oil adulterants. Adul- 
terated oil can now be identified with 
a high degree of certainty in the labora- 


tory. However, the ordinary consumer 
cannot himself detect the fraud. 

Adulteration, which was almost stamped 
out a few years ago, as a result of FDA’s 
persistent action, has sprung up again 
to an alarming degree since the outbreak 
of the present war. But since some of 
the older adulterants are just as diffi- 
cult to get today as the olive oil itself, 
new methods have been invented to re- 
place them. 


COMPOUNDS & BLENDS 


The compound of 20% olive and 80% 
other vegetable oils now being sold is 
a poor buy; often it doesn’t contain even 
the small amount of olive oil claimed. 
Imitation color and flavor usually cover 
up deficiencies in the olive component 
of this mixture. Chlorophyll gives just 
the right touch of green to change a red- 
dish oil like cottonseed to the golden 
color natural to olive oil. While a true 
olive flavor has never been achieved by 
the chemist, the derivatives of what the 
chemists call “butyric esters” give a suf- 
ficiently good imitation to be used. Lately, 
straight oils like soya bean oil, with some 
of this flavoring and color, have ap- 
peared on the market. 

There is nothing wrong with any of 
these compounds, blends or imitations if 
the label declares the truth of the in- 
gredients in conformity with the Food & 
Drug Act, and if it sells at a price com- 
mensurate with its quality. The nutritive 
value of all refined vegetable oils lies 
solely in the calories and so-called fatty 
acids they supply to the body. All liquid 
fats are practically completely assimi- 
lated, and they are practically identical 
in caloric content. The vitamins A, D 
and E which are lost in the refining 
process should be supplied to the diet 
from other sources, 

There is plenty wrong with olive oil 
substitutes which sell at premium prices. 
In far too many cases the consumer who 
resorts to these substitutes is paying as 
much as he would have to spend for the 
genuine article. For example, he may 
pay as much as 30¢ for six ounces of 
flavored and colored soya bean or cotton- 
seed oil—that is, $6.40 per gallon. The 
product isn’t worth much more than $2 
per gallon even with container, labeling 
and handling costs. 

Pure olive oil costs at least $5 a gal- 
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lon today. It is not necessary to pay 
exorbitant prices for it, but don’t expect 
to get the pure oil cheap. If you use 
much, buy it in large quantities; any 
amount under a quart will be much more 
costly. Be sure you get pure olive oil 
from a reliable dealer or importer. Do 
not buy it from a peddler. Much of the 
adulterated oil being “bootlegged” at 
the present time is sold by door-to-door 
solicitors. 

If you want a cheaper blend, you can 
make it yourself much more cheaply than 
you can buy it. Try mixing three parts of 
peanut oil or soya bean oil with one part 
of olive oil. You can vary the proportions 
to taste. 

Where the olive flavor is not of prime 
importance, a blend of vegetable oils or 
even a single salad oil will serve as well, 
and far more economically. Good blends 
of oils combine the best features of each, 
with no one characteristic dominant over 
the others. Soya bean oil alone, for ex- 
ample, tends to have a “fishy” taste and 
has relatively poor keeping qualities; 
peanut oil is rather greasy and congeals 
at low temperatures but keeps well; cot- 
tonseed and particularly corn oil give 
off a rather strong odor in cooking; sun- 
flower oil has a sweet, palatable flavor 
but may become rancid quickly. 

Combination of two or more of these 
oils can result in an oil which will be 
superior in cooking and keeping quali- 
ties, aroma and flavor, and will remain 
liquid, even during the Winter months. 
Such blends are available under a variety 
of brand names. 

Any artificially colored or flavored 
salad oils should be avoided. Even 
though properly labeled, they seldom 
represent true value; the color or flavor 
is often added to conceal defects in the 
quality of the oil. 


CARE OF OILS 


Now that oils are being put up in glass, 
they must be kept in a cool dark place, 
for sunlight and warmth induce ran- 
cidity. An oil exposed to direct sun- 
light may spoil in a few hours. Even if 
stored with reasonable care, processed 


Rayon Slips 


Many rayon slips combine good appearance with excellent wear- 


ing qualities, but no slip will wear as long as it should unless it 


fits properly. 


Here are the results of laboratory tests of both 


satins and crepes, along with a number of rules for judging fit 


IKE silk stockings, silk slips are rapidly 
fading into the past. But unlike silk 
hosiery, they will not be badly missed, 
for rayon slips offer an excellent substi- 
tute in both appearance and wearing 
qualities. 

The fabric quality of women’s slips can 
be determined only through laboratory 
examination, But there’s still a good deal 
you must find out for yourself when buy- 
ing. 

For a poorly fitted slip, no matter how 
well it stands up under laboratory exam- 
ination, will wear out long before its po- 
tential life is up. And the only way to 
be assured of a proper fit in a slip is 
to try it on before you buy. 


FIT & CONSTRUCTION 


Check particularly the fit at the hips, 
both when standing and sitting. If there 
is strain, get a larger size, or a different 
model, for pulled seams at the hipline 
are one of the commonest causes of pre- 
mature wearing out of slips. 

Then look for a slip that is well-fitted 
at the underarm and bust. Slips today 
are made with such a variety of bust- 
lines that it should be possible to get one 
that fits smoothly, without straining. The 
portion under the arms should neither 
cut nor hang too loosely. 

Get a slip which is the correct length 
without too much adjustment of the 
shoulder straps. Much lengthening or 
shortening at this point is undesirable, 
because a shift up or down of more than 
an inch or so throws other portions of the 


Slips are cut to fit in a variety of ways. 
Those cut of a single piece of material, 
and shaped by means of tucks, seldom 
fit smoothly. Such slips are usually 
straight-cut rather than bias-cut. Slips 
with two-piece or four-piece skirt con- 
struction are usually bias-cut, and they 
are likely to fit much better than straight- 
cut slips. This is largely because mate- 
rial on the bias (that is, material in 
which the weave runs at a 45° angle to 
the straight up-and-down seams) tends to 
have greater elasticity, and molds more 
readily to the figure. Four-gore slips have 
less tendency to twist or ride up in the 
back than do two-piece slips. 

Bias construction also makes for 
stronger seams. But in any case, it’s best 
to get seams sewn with a tight lock- 
stitch; seams which are handsewn or 
fagoted are less durable. 

Slip tops are made in a variety of 
styles, ranging from straight unfitted ones 
to uplift brassieres. Which kind you se- 
lect depends on your figure and your 
personal preference. Lace, fagoting and 
other trimmings are available on all 
types. If you purchase slips with trimmed 
tops, however, keep in mind the problem 
of washing and ironing, and be sure that 
the strap is securely fastened. 

Once you are ‘sure the slip fits at the 
time you buy it, make sure, too, that it 
will stay that way. Look for a guarantee 
against shrinkage. And while you're at 





On the average 















garment out of line, and smooth fit at 
bust, waist and hips is spoiled. If you 
can’t find a regular size slip (34-36-38- 
&c.) to fit without too much adjustment 


HOW TO SAVE 


+10 


salad oils will not keep indefinitely. Olive 
oil of good quality may last a year or 
more, but oils like cottonseed, corn, sun- 
flower and soya bean cannot be expected 


wears out about five rayon 
slips a year, according to 
CU's survey. Let's s#¥ 

uses extra care this year 





: , - din 
to remain in usable condition more than of the straps, in-between sizes, available and —< — an 
ips last longer. 
a few months. in some brands, may be your answer. jobs to make her slips deg ee for the 


The other alternative, a time-consuming 
one, is to do any necessary shortening at 
the hemline. 

Adjustable shoulder straps are, never- 
theless, desirable, since all women do not 
have the same measurements from shoul- 
der to bust. Be sure that the shoulder 
straps are firmly attached to the body 
of the slip itself, not just to the lace or 
fagoting. 


she can probably make 
entire year. 

Let's look at the 
“Acceptable” list ° 
paying 4 high pric 


Oil once used for cooking or deep-fat 
frying deteriorates rapidly. It can be 
used once or twice more if it is allowed 
to settle and the clear liquid is either 
strained or poured off carefully. But 
even the third time it is used, it may 
scorch or give an off-odor and flavor. 
Economize on oil not by repeated re-use 
of cooked oil, but by taking a limited 
amount each time you use it. 
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See that straps 
are fastened to 
the fabric, not 
to the lace 





f\ 





Underarm fit 
is important 





A tight lockstitch 
at the seams is 
the most durable 


construction 








| Threads at seams 
should not slip 
when pulled 








| Get a slip the right length; 
don't count on adjusting 

more than 1 inch at the 
shoulder straps 








—. light ; a close, 










An adjustable 
strap ts useful 

for minor cha 
| in length 








Look for proper 
shaping at bust 





| Make sure slip 
is not too tight 
at hips 













Look at the 
fabric against 


firm weave 
Ls best 











Two-gore or four- 
gore slips fit 

better than one 
piece slips 








DRAWN FOR OU BY B. TAGAWA 


TEN THINGS TO CHECK when you buy a slip. Your slip will wear longer if you select it care- 
fully, with an eye to these important points of fit and construction. Try it on before you buy it 
to be sure that the style is suited to your figure 


it, get a guarantee on colorfastness to 
laundering, too, if the slip is a colored 
one. 


MATERIALS 


Check the label to see what material 
the slip is made of. Despite occasional 
deceptive labeling, slip labels are in 
general accurate (see illustration on 
page 266). 

Various types of rayons—viscose, bem- 
berg and acetate, as well as combinations 
of them—were used in the slips tested. 
In buying acetate slips, keep in mind 
that they require extra care in ironing 
(see instructions below). 

The label should have instructions for 
washing. But in case you don’t find any, 
the following apply: 

Since rayon tends to be weak when 
wet, handle it with care. Never let a slip 
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become badly soiled. It should be pos- 
sible to remove all the dirt by pressing 
suds through the garment rather than by 
rubbing. Use a mild, neutral soap or 
soap flakes without builders (see Buying 
Guide). Rinse at least twice, squeeze 
excess water from the fabric; never 
wring. Then wrap the garment in a towel 
or hang in a cool place, away from the 
sun, to dry. Iron all except acetate slips 
while damp, on the wrong side, using a 
warm but not hot iron. Acetate slips 
should be ironed on the wrong side when 
dry, with a warm iron. If you prefer 
damp ironing, do not apply the iron di- 
rectly, but have a thin cloth between iron 
and slip. 

As a rule, satin has a higher warp 
(lengthwise) tensile strength than crepe, 
because of the difference in construction. 
Whereas crepes are woven in a simple 


pattern, the warp yarns of satin are 
“floated” on the face of the fabric, to 
give a lustrous effect. This necessitates 
the use of more warp yarns, and more 
filling (crosswise) yarns as well, to an- 
chor the weave firmly. 

In the rayon slips tested, however, 
this was not the case. On the whole, the 
satins tested were only slightly stronger 
than crepes, with many individual cases 
in which the crepes had a slight edge 
in strength. It is, therefore, possible to 
find equally good slips in either satin or 
crepe, the choice depending on your 
preference. 

When tests of rayon slips were made 
last year (Reports, June 1941), CU shop- 
pers could find comparatively few widely 
available brands. Current tests included 
many new brands. Twenty-five satin and 
thirty crepe rayon slips were tested. The 
only notable difference in construction 
since last year is that, pursuant to the 
War Production Board’s order curtailing 
the use of fabrics, slips with shadow pan- 
els are not being manufactured any 
longer. 


HOW CU TESTED 

CU’s tests on women’s rayon slips in- 
cluded laboratory examination for thread 
count, weight, tensile strength, resistance 
to abrasion, strength of seams and shrink- 
age in washing. General construction de- 
tails, including number of gores, adjusta- 
bility of straps, cut of material (whether 
bias or not) and other points were also 
noted and included in the ratings. 


RAYON SATIN 
Best Buys 


The following slips of the “Acceptable” 
list were judged to offer the best value for 
the money in the order given. See listings 
below for full details. 

Barbara Lee. $1.98. 

Bryn Belle. $1.95. 

Seamprufe. $1.98. 

Fray Pruf. $2.00. 

Charmode Francine. $1.29 plus postage. 
Charmode Desirables. $1.67 plus postage. 


Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality without 
regard to price) 


Barbara Lee (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.’). $1.98. 4gore, bias-cut; ad- 
justable straps; made of viscose and ace- 
tate rayon. 


1 For a list of AMC stores, see page 11 of 
your 1942 Buying Guide. 


RATINGS CONTINUED ON PAGE 266 
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RAYON OR NYLON? You might think from the deceptive label that this was a nylon slip. You 

would have to scrutinize the large label closely to see “fagotted with" nylon thread. And you 

would actually have to rip out several stitches to see the whole truth on the smaller label. Add 
the hidden letters and it reads, “Made of Rayon Yarn" 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 265 





Joyce (Barbizon Corp., NYC). 
gore, bias cut; non-adjustable 
made of delustered bemberg rayon. 


$2.25. 2- 
straps; 


Seamprufe (Aronson-Caplin Co., Inc., 
NYC). $1.98. 4-gore, bias cut; elastic 
adjustable straps; made of delustered vis- 
cose and acetate rayon. 


Holebroke (Barbizon Corp.). $2.50. 2- 
gore, bias cut; non-adjustable straps; 
made of delustered bemberg and acetate 
rayon. 


Bryn Belle (Barbizon Corp.). $1.95. 
4-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; made 
of bemberg rayon. 


Topsy (Miss Swank, Inc., NYC). $2.25. 
4-gore, front and back bias cut, sides cut 
on straight; adjustable straps; made of 
viscose and acetate rayon. 

Rhythm Romancer (Patricia Petticoat 
Co., NYC). $2.95. 2-gore, bias cut; ad- 
justable straps; made of delustered bem- 
berg and acetate rayon. 

Fray Pruf (David Korn & Co., NYC). 
2.00. 6-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; 
made of viscose and acetate rayon. 

Radelle Strait-Ace (Sussberg & Feinberg, 
NYC). $2.98. 2-gore, front straight, back 
bias cut; adjustable shoulder straps; made 
of delustered bemberg rayon and acetate 
rayon. 


Trillium Finefit (Tailored Silk Undergar- 
ment Co., NYC). $1.98. 4-gore, cut on 
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straight; adjustable straps; made of delus- 
tered viscose and acetate rayon. 

Mary Barron (Davidson Bros. NYC). 
$1.98. 2-gore, front cut on straight, back 
bias cut; adjustable straps; made of bem- 
berg rayon. 

Flexo-Seam (Aronson-Caplin Co., NYC). 
$2.98. 2-gore, cut on straight; adjustable 


straps; made of delustered viscose and 
acetate rayon. 
Charmode Desirables Cat. No. 3568 


(Sears-Roebuck & Co., Philadelphia). 
$1.67 plus postage. 4-gore, bias cut; ad- 
justable straps; made of delustered vis- 
cose and acetate rayon. 

Charmode Francine Cat. No. 3925 (Sears- 
Roebuck & Co.). $1.29 plus postage. 
4-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; made 
of delustered viscose and acetate rayon. 


Fray Pruf (David Korn & Co. Available 
at Cooperative Distributors, 114 E. 16 St., 
NYC). $1.95. 2-gore, bias cut; adjustable 
straps; made of delustered viscose and 
acetate rayon. Material and construction 
not the same as Fray Pruf mentioned 
above. 

Kayser (Kayser Stores, Inc., NYC). $1.98. 
2-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; made 
of acetate rayon. 

Ward’s Cat. No. 6683 (Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago). $1.59 plus postage. 4-gore, 
bias cut; adjustable straps; made of ace- 
tate rayon, 

DurOSeam (Cooperative _ Distributors, 
NYC). CU samples were purchased at 
$1.65; remaining stock on sale at $1.29. 


4-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; made 
of acetate rayon. 

Miss Collegiate (Collegiate Mfg. Co.. 
NYC). $2.25. 2-gore, bias cut; adjustable 
straps; made of acetate rayon. 

Strainless (Ralco Undergarment Co., NYC). 
$1.59. 2-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; 
made of acetate rayon. 

Penney’s (J. C. Penti@¥"Go. StoresaW YC). 
$1.29. 4-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; 
made of delustered 
rayon. 


viscose and acetate 

Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, 
Inc., Providence, R. I.). $1.29. 4-gore, bias 
cut; adjustable straps; made of acetate 
rayon. 

Bra-Z-Slip (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 
$1.00. 2-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; 
made of acetate rayon. 


Miss America (Vogue Lingerie Co., NYC). 


69¢. 2-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; 
made of delustered viscose and acetate 
rayon. 


RAYON CREPE 


Best Buys 


The following slips of the “Acceptable” 
list were judged to offer the best value for 
the money in the order given, See listings 
below for full details. 


Ward's Cat. No. 6671. $1.29 plus postage. 
W oolworth, 79¢. 


Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality 
regard to price) 
Ward’s Cat. No. 6671 (Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago). $1.29 plus postage. 
4-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; made 
of delustered viscose rayon. 


without 


Yolande (Lande & Miskend Co., NYC). 
$3.98. 2-gore, bias cut; non-adjustable 
straps; delustered viscose and acetate 
rayon. 


Fashion Stride (M. C. Schrank Co., NYC). 
$1.49. 2-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; 
delustered viscose rayon. 

Rhythm Romancer (Patricia Petticoat Co., 
NYC). $2.95. 2-gore, bias cut; 
able straps; made of viscose and acetate 
rayon, 


Radelle Strait-Ace (Sussberg & Feinberg, 


adjust- 


Inc., NYC). $2.98. 2-gore, front cut on 
straight, back bias cut; non-adjustable 


straps; made of viscose and acetate rayon. 

Ritemore (Barbizon Corp., NYC). $1.65. 
4-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; made 
of delustered viscose rayon. 

Charmode Francine Cat. No. 3611 (Sears- 
Roebuck & Co., Philadelphia). $1.29 plus 
postage. 4-gore, bias cut; adjustable 
straps; delustered viscose rayon. 

Cynthia (J. C. Penney Co. Stores). $1.29. 
4-gore, cut on straight; adjustable straps; 
made of delustered viscose rayon. 
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Mary Barron (Davidson Bros., NYC). 
$1.98. One-piece, cut on slight bias; ad- 
justable straps; made of viscose and ace- 
tate rayon. 

Fray Pruf (David Korn & Co., Inc., NYC. 
Available at Cooperative Distributors, 114 
E. 16 St., NYC). $2.11. 4-gore, bias cut; 
adjustable straps; made of viscose and 
acetate rayon. 

Miss Collegiate (Collegiate Mfg. Co., 
NYC). $2.25. 2-gore, bias cut; -adjustable 
straps; made of viscose and acetate rayon. 

Woolworth (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 79¢. 
4-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; made 
of delustered viscose rayon. 

Seamprufe (Aronson-Caplin Co., Inc., 
NYC). $1:98. 4-gore, bias cut; elastic 
adjustable straps; made of viscose and 
acetate rayon. 

Barbara Lee (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.). $1.98. 4-gore,-bias cut; adjustable 
straps; made of viscose and acetate rayon. 

Fray Pruf (David Korn & Co., Inc.). $2.25. 
2-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; made 
of viscose and acetate rayon. Material is 
similar but construction is different from 
Fray Pruf mentioned above. 

Topsy (Miss Swank, Inc., NYC). $2.25. 
4-gore, front and back bias cut, sides cut 
on straight; adjustable straps; made of 
delustered viscose and -acetate rayon. 

Newform (Lerners, Inc.. NYC). $1.98. 
4gore, bias cut, adjustable straps; made 
of viscose and acetate rayon. 

Trillium Sharloo (Tailored Silk Undergar- 
ment Co., NYC). $2.15. 2-gore, front cut 
on straight, back on bias; adjustable 
straps; made of viscose and delustered 
acetate rayon. 

Kayser (Kayser Stores Inc., NYC). $1.98. 
2-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; made 
of delustered viscose and acetate rayon. 

Trillium Trilleo (Tailored Silk Undergar- 
ment Co.). $2.25. 4gore, bias cut; non- 
adjustable straps; meade of viscose and 
acetate rayon. 

Bryn Chic (Barbizon Corp.). $2.50. 4gore, 
bias cut; non-adjustable straps; made of 
delustered bemberg and delustered ace- 
tate rayon. 

DurOSeam (Cooperative __ Distributors, 
NYC). $1.65. 4gore, bias cut; adjustable 
straps; made of viscose and acetate rayon. 

Bryn Fair (Barbizon Corp.). $1.98. 4-gore, 
bias cut; non-adjustable straps; delustered 
bemberg and delustered acetate rayon. 

Primfit (Barbizon Corp.). $1.98. 4-gore, cut 
on the straight; adjustable straps; delus- 
tered bemberg and acetate nayon. 


Marbury (Barbizon Corp.). $2.25. 2-gore, 
bias cut; non-adjustable straps; made of 
delustered bemberg and acetate rayon. 

Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, Inc., 
Providence, R. I.). $1.59. 4-gore, bias cut; 
adjustable straps; made of viscose and 
acetate rayon. 

Syl-O0-Slip (M. C. Schrank Co., NYC). 
$1.39. A one-piece wrap around panel cut 
on the straight, made of delustered vis- 
cose rayon. 


Miss America (Vogue Lingerie Co., NYC). 
69¢. 2-gore, bias cut; adjustable straps; 
made of delustered viscose rayon. 
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Assemble a Layette 


. . « to suit your own requirements. Prepared layettes are 


no "bargain bundles." 


The wisest course is to select each 


item separately. CU lists essentials, plus some buying advice 


ust what articles are essential and 
how much should be spent for them is 
a problem which faces every expectant 
mother as she assembles a layette. Shop- 
ping through the stores usually just con- 
fuses the issue. For the expectant 
mother is likely to discover that she can 
get all kinds of things at all kinds of 
prices. 

The simplest solution would offhand 
appear to be a prepared layette or a 
department store’s list of “essential” 
articles. But with either one of these 
short cuts you're apt to spend a good 
deal of money needlessly. Surveys made 
by CU show that the only advantage in 
buying an assembled layette is conven- 
ience. The prepared layettes are by no 
means “bargain bundles” in which you 
get a $20 value for $14.95 because of 
quantity purchase. They are merely a 
group of articles gathered together, and 
generally sold for the total usual prices 
of the components. If you buy the same 
items separately, the total cost in most 
cases will be the same as the cost of the 
prepared layette. 

Buying a prepared layette has many 
disadvantages. Perhaps its greatest 
drawback is that the quality and style 
ofall the garments may not be uniformly 
suitable. One garment may be satisfac- 
tory, while another is too expensive and a 
third is the wrong style or material. And 
you usually get—and pay for—more 
items than you really need. 

All prepared layettes contain a large 
supply of diapers; if you intend to use 
diaper services, you may need only six to 
twelve of these. 

Moreover, many prepared layettes con- 
tain powder, baby oil, safety pins and 
other articles associated with the baby’s 
toilet tray. The mother may be misled 
into assuming that all the necessary toilet 
articles are included in the layette, which 
is not the case, Or the baby oil, powder, 
&c. may not be the kind your doctor ad- 
vises. For these reasons, the preparation 
of the baby’s toilet tray should receive 
separate consideration. 

All in all, the wisest procedure for the 
new mother is to make a list of the items 
she needs and then buy them separately. 
If her budget is limited but her time is 
not, she can get better buys by shopping 
through several stores. 

Of course, if you feel that you’re going 


to be the one-mother-in-eighty who pro- 
duces twins, you may prefer to confine 
your buying to a store that offers “twin 
insurance,” as many do. “Twin insur- 
ance” means that the store will supply a 
duplicate layette free if twins are born. 
Compare the prices in these stores with 
others to make sure that there is a real 
saving. 


ESSENTIAL ITEMS 


In assembling the layette, it’s best to 
start with essential items and add others 
as your budget permits. The following 
items are essential parts of a layette 
(buy them in size 2). 


To clothe the baby: 

3 sleeveless vests (bands) 

3 shirts 

3 nightgowns (one on the baby, one on 
the line, one for emergencies) 

4 dozen diapers (if you don’t intend to 
use diaper services) 

6 flannelette squares, 36” by 36”, often 
called receiving blankets 


To keep the baby dry, clean and com- 
ortable: 


3 sheets 

2 small waterproof pads, size 11” by 18” 
1 large waterproof pad 

6-12 cotton toweling pads, size 11” by 18” 
2 bath towels, about 40” square 

2 face towels 

2 washcloths 


The follow may be included to 
“dress up” the baby, if you wish: 


2 or 3 wrappers 

2 sacques or sweaters 

2 or 3 dresses 

2 or 3 slips or gertrudes 
bunting 

waterproof pants 


After you’ve decided what to buy, there 
still remains the problem of style and 
material. Should you choose a cotton or 
a part wool vest? Is a coat style, slip-on 
or wrap-around shirt preferable? You 
can decide more easily by keeping a few 
basic principles in mind. 


STYLE AND MATERIAL 


Babies’ clothing should be simple and 
warm, though light in weight. A safe 
rule to bear in mind is that the normal 
baby has about the same feeling about 
heat and cold as the normal adult does. 
Clothing, blankets or other covering must 
depend in some measure on the climate, 
the weather, and the temperature of the 
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“The nightgown must . . . come well below 
the feet to allow the infant to kick freely” 


baby’s room. The various parts of an 
infant’s attire should be reasonably uni- 
form in warmth; that is, it is not neces- 
sary to keep the abdomen or the feet 
warmer than any other part of the body. 

Because the baby should be handled 
as little as possible, garments must be 
easy to put on. And they should permit 
the baby to move freely. There should 
be only seams enough for a good fit, and 
those should be flat, narrow and smooth. 
Raglan and bishop sleeves permit more 
activity and are simpler to put on than 
set-in sleeves. Remember that garments 
should not only promote the baby’s com- 
fort, but should make the least possible 
demands on the mother’s time, patience 
and energy. 

Don’t think of the sleeveless vest as an 
added attraction; it’s extremely useful. 
The diapers should be pinned to the vest. 
It then protects the infant’s posture by 
distributing the pull from the diaper 
evenly over the shoulders. The sleeveless 
vest may be worn in cold weather with a 
shirt and in hot weather without a shirt. 
In the hottest weather the average baby 
will be well dressed in a diaper and a 
sleeveless vest. 

Vests and shirts with 10% wool con- 
tent are often recommended. They give 
greater protection against temperature 
changes and absorb moisture better than 
do cotton ones. However, if the baby’s 
skin shows signs of irritation from con- 
tact with wool garments, the woolens 
should be discarded. A few physicians 
advise linen shirts and extra sweaters, 
but linen shirts are more expensive than 
the 10% wool variety and are pretty 
much a luxury. Mothers must learn to 
launder the baby’s woolens without 
-shrinking them or getting them badly out 
of shape, They can do this best by wash- 
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“The button-down-the-front or coat style shirt 
is the most popular . . .” 


ing the garments in lukewarm water 
with neutral soap (see Buying Guide) ; 
rinsing in several baths at the same tem- 
perature; squeezing out excess water 
without wringing; stretching the garment 
back to its original size and shape; and 
drying in a cool place, 

There are three basic styles of baby 
shirts: button-down-the-front or coat 
style, slip-on, and double breasted. The 
coat style is the most popular; it is easily 
put on, gives sufficient warmth, holds its 
shape well after repeated launderings, 
and is not too heavy. Slip-on shirts have 
no buttons or tie strings, but a mother 
must be able to put them on the child 
without disturbing it. According to some 
experts, this style should be put on by 
drawing it up over the feet, because pull- 
ing it over the head mray frighten the 
baby. Slip-on shirts tend to leave the 
throat exposed. The double breasted 
shirt has tie strings instead of buttons 
and gives a double thickness of material 
in front. In most cases this double thick- 
ness is not necessary, as the chest is 
sufficiently protected by the vest, shirt 
and nightgown, but in very cold climates 
its added protection may prove welcome. 
The extra weight is little and the shirt is 
easy to put on. It tends to stretch out of 
shape, however, leaving the baby’s neck 
unprotected. 

The baby’s nightgown may be made of 
any soft material, such as flannel or 
stockinette. It can have either a draw- 
string through the hem or a buttoned 
hem. But it must be long enough to 
come well below the feet to allow the 
infant to kick freely. 

Since the very young baby sleeps from 
20 to 22 hours a day, he is much more 
comfortable in a nightgown than in a 
dress and slip. Both the mother’s and 


“Avoid fuzzy materials like angora, camel's 
hair or rabbit hair near the baby's face . . ." 


the baby’s energy is saved by omitting 
extra dressing whenever possible. It’s 
better, if the baby must be “dressed up,” 
to slip a wrapper over his nightgown. 
But even the wrapper should be used as 
seldom as possible. 

Nearly all authorities agree that a 
baby’s clothes, possibly excepting special 
“dress up” things, should be open in the 
back from neck to hem. Nightgowns, 
wrappers and dresses that open all the 
way down the back are easier to put on 
and keep dry, and are the simplest type 
to iron. When the baby is very small, 
front opening kimonos or wrappers may 
be put on backwards. Choose these with 
round rather than with tuxedo style 
collar. 

The most suitable outdoor wrap or 
bunting for a very young infant is a 
36” by 36” flannel square or afghan with 
one corner lined with a soft fabric for a 
hood. Such a wrap provides protection 
without too much handling and without 
getting the baby into the habit of wear- 
ing a cap. When the baby is older, a 
heavier zipper type bunting can be used. 
In cold or windy weather some provision, 
such as a woolen cap or hood, must be 
made for protecting the baby’s ears. Be 
sure to avoid fuzzy materials like angora, 
camel’s hair or rabbit hair near the baby’s 
face. 

An all-wool or part-wool blanket is 
necessary for the bed and carriage in 
Winter. Such a blanket can be made at 
home by cutting to crib size two or three 
thicknesses of a worn blanket, stitching 
them together and making a removable 
slip cover of some washable fabric. 
Through mothers’ clubs or maternity 
centers, several expectant mothers can 
get together and buy one full size, single 
blanket, cut it up into crib sizes and bind 
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each of the pieces with ribbon or blanket 
binding. 

Waterproof sheets are needed to keep 
the baby’s bed clean and free from odors. 
Among the more practical types are rub- 
ber stockinette sheets, pads of flannel- 
ette and rubber, or two folds of huck 
toweling with a thin oil-silk sheet. Quilted 
pads are sometimes used; their disad- 
yantage is that they may become “lumpy” 
after washing. 

Many authorities advise against using 
any sort of pillow for a baby, and they 
especially disapprove of a feather pillow 
unless it is covered with oil silk or 
some similar dustproof material. 

Baby’s towels and washcloths should 
be of very soft material. It is well to have 
bath towels of double thickness, made of 
terry cloth on both sides or terry cloth 
on one side and cotton jersey on the 
other. Soft old linen guest towels make 
ideal face towels. 

Note that binders and stockings are 
omitted from the layette list. The binder, 
used in the past to protect the navel 
dressing, is generally provided for at 
the hospital. If your baby is to be born 
at home, you should have ready three 
18” by 4” binders. They can be of worn 
linen, outing flannel or cotton, with edges 
“pinked.” As for stockings, the new baby 
is better off without them, for they are 
sure to get wet along with the diaper. 
When the baby is older, socks or large 
booties can be worn. Safety pins of the 
extra-large size are not included because 
the baby’s covers should not be pinned 
or fastened down. 


LAYETTE PATTERNS 


If you’re deft with a needle, you can 
make garments for your baby at a small 
saving. The U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics has approved two patterns. One 
is Advance No. 1835 (25¢) which can be 
bought at any J. C. Penney store. It con- 
sists of patterns for both a gown and 
sleeping bag. The other pattern, Sim- 
plicity No. 3506 (formerly No. 2618) at 
15¢ consists of designs for nightgown, 
wrapper, slip, dress, bib, gown and cap. 
Simplicity patterns can be bought in S. S. 
Kresge, S. H. Kress, Montgomery Ward 
and Sears-Roebuck stores, as well as in 
most department stores. 

This report does not attempt to list the 
items a mother may find useful for her 
baby’s tray. The doctor will tell her 
what is needed. 

In many parts of the United States 
there are Visiting Nurse Services or 
County Health Services which will advise 
and help expectant mothers free of 
charge. 

Once you have assembled a layette, be 
sure to keep it together. The baby will 
wear out only a few things; the rest can 
be handed down to other infants. 
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COSMETICS STORE. This is the kind of store where you'll find good buys in face powder, 

as well as in other cosmetics. You can pay $! an ounce for powder, but it won't be any better, 

and it may not be as good as the powder you can get at a cost of 8c or 9c an ounce in the 
5&10c stores 


Buy Face Powder By Price 


. « « CU advises after testing 72 brands. 


Minor differences 


in quality are noted in the ratings, but they were found to 


have little influence on performance. 


CU also found several 


brands illustrating a good thing that comes in small packages 


\\@ ave money by buying in larger 

S packages” is one of the first rules 
for consumers. But it doesn’t always work 
with face powders. Take Drezma powder, 
for example. CU shoppers paid $1 for a 
one-ounce box. Then they went to Wool- 
worth’s and got a box weighing a little 
over a quarter of an ounce for a dime— 
which means a cost of 36¢ per ounce. 

In this case you save 64¢ an ounce by 
buying in small packages. Furthermore, 
in nine out of 24 other cases when two 
sizes of the same brand were purchased, 
the smaller size was more economical. 
Only three brands gave the same amount 
for the money in both large and small 
containers; 12 brands were l1¢ to 15¢ an 
ounce cheaper in the larger size. 

The government requires the weight 
of the powder to appear on the label. 


Obviously, it is good business to compare 


weights of different sizes when you buy. 

The size situation may be affected to 
some extent by a War Production Board 
order reducing by ten percent the num- 
ber of packages of powder each company 
can sell this year. The total weight of 
powder sold is not, however, reduced. 

The fact that the total quantity was 
not curtailed was welcome news to Ameri- 
can women, as a recent survey conducted 
by the magazine Printers’ Ink seems to 
prove. A thousand women were given a 
list of twenty luxury items and asked to 
indicate which they’d “miss most.” When 
the votes were counted, face powder 
headed the list. 

The all-important tasks that a face 


powder performs are to remove the shine 
from milady’s face, cover minor blem- 
ishes, lend a flattering tint to her com- 
plexion and give off a faint but pleasing 
perfume. To do the first three things 
successfully, it must be easy to apply 
uniformly (technically speaking, the pow- 
der must have “slip”), the color must be 
blended well, the powder must adhere 
to the skin for a reasonably long time, 
and it must have good covering power. 

Face powders generally contain tale 
to give them “slip,” zinc oxide and some- 
times titanium dioxide to increase cover- 
ing power, and zinc or magnesium stear- 
ate to increase adherence. Chalk or 
magnesium carbonate is added to hold 
the perfume, and pigment is added to 
give the desired tint. 

Some changes may have to be made 
in face powder formulas, because titan- 
ium and zinc compounds are becoming 
scarce. How satisfactory the new face 
powders will be is difficult to predict, 
but chances are that the change will 
hardly be noticed. CU has tested a num- 
ber of face powders with widely differing 
formulas, and little difference in perform- 
ance could be noted, 


HOW CU TESTED 


In the present tests, the only powders 
rated as “Not Acceptable” were those 
which were found to contain starch. The 
chief objections to starch are that it 
forms a sticky paste when wet which may 
serve as a breeding ground for bacteria; 
it clings to hair and may make downy 
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Correction 


In last month’s article on Women’s 
dresses (Reports, page 244), Kay’s in 
Philadelphia was listed as a cut-price 
dress store. This listing was an error; 
there is no such store in Philadelphia. 
Dresses are sold at cut prices in the 
following stores in that city: Straw- 
bridge & Clothier’s basement; Joey’s; 
and William Goldberger’s. 











hair visible, which would otherwise be 
unnoticeable; it tends to dry the skin, 
and some persons are allergic to it. 

All the samples were examined for 
adherence and covering power. They 
were also examined under the microscope 
for particles with sharp edges that might 
irritate the skin, and for distribution of 
the coloring matter. 

The ratings include the opinion of 
CU’s expert concerning the perfume 
quality of each powder. What type of 
fragrance you prefer in a face powder 
is an individual matter. The scent of 
your powder should, however, blend with 
the scent of other cosmetics you use. If 
you don’t use perfume, you may prefer 
a powder with a stronger fragrance than 
otherwise. Objective tests cannot solve 
these problems, but the opinion of an 
expert may be useful as a guide. 

Wherever possible, Rachel was the 
color purchased for testing. But many 
makers use completely uninformative 
names like “Mayfair” and “Coventry” to 
distinguish their shades, and even two 
brands marked “Rachel No.1” may vary 
from flesh pink to light beige. Differ- 
ences in color appear much greater in 
the box than on the skin. To find the 
color suited to your complexion there’s 
no test but your personal experiments 
with various brands and shades. Most 
of the containers are now made with a 
cellophane window, so that once you find 
the shade you like, if you'll save a little 
of the old powder you can compare the 
new box you select with it. 

Although the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act requires net weight to be stated on 
the label of a cosmetic container, seven 
of the samples tested bore no such state- 
ment. There were also two samples that 
were slack filled, i.e., their actual weight 
was less than 90% of the weight claimed 
on the label. On the other hand, the 
actual weight of many samples was more 
than the quantity stated on the label. 

The “Acceptable” face powders are 
listed in the ratings that follow in order 
of increasing cost, since the differences 
in quality were slight. Keep this in mind 
when referring to the overall quality 
ratings indicated. 
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Cost per box, as given in the ratings, 
does not include the 10% Federal Excise 
Tax unless otherwise noted. Nor is the 
tax included in the cost per ounce. 


Acceptable 


(In order of increasing cost per ounce. 
Where cost per ounce differs for two sizes of 
the same brand, the lower price determines 
the brand’s position in the ratings. Those at 
the top of the list are “Best Buys”) 


Irresistible (Irresistible, Jersey City, N. J.). 
“Rachel.” 1% oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 
7¢. Fair quality and perfume. 

Elizabeth Post (Elizabeth Post, NYC). 
“Rachel.” 1% oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 
8¢. Fair quality and perfume. 

Outdoor Girl (Affiliated Products, Inc., 
Jersey City). “Palm Beach-Rachelle.” 
14 oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz. 9¢. “Deep 
Rachelle.” Approx. 2.5 oz. box, 25¢ 
(weight not stated); cost per oz, 10¢. 
Good quality and perfume for “Palm 
Beach-Rachelle,” but sharp particles were 
present. Fair quality and poor perfume 
for “Deep Rachelle.” 

Embassy (Embassy Ltd., NYC). “Rachelle.” 
1% oz. box, 20¢; cost per oz., 1l¢. Rela- 
tively low quality; good perfume. 

Elizabeth Kent (Elizabeth Kent, Inc., 
NYC). “Rachel.” % oz. box, 10¢; cost 
per oz., 1l¢. Fair quality and perfume. 

Ward’s (Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago). “Rachel 1.” Cat. No. 1360: 3 
oz. box, 42¢; cost per oz. 14¢; Cat. No. 
1650: % oz. box, 1l¢; cost per oz. 17¢. 
Fair quality; poor perfume. 

Cashmere Bouquet (Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Jersey City). “Rachel No. 1.” 134 
oz. box, 25¢; cost per oz, 14¢. +4 oz. 
box, 10¢; cost per oz., 14¢. Good quality 
and perfume. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, Inc., NYC). 
“Rachel No. 2.” 3 oz. box, 45¢; cost per 
oz., 15¢. Good quality; poor perfume. 

House of Westmore (House of Westmore, 
Hollywood). “Rachelle.” 234 oz. box, 
50¢; cost per oz., 18¢. 1% oz. box, 25¢; 


cost per oz., 20¢. Good quality; fair 
perfume. 

Hampden (Hampden, NYC). “Rachelle.” 
2% oz. box, 52¢; cost per oz., 19¢; 


“Eggshell.” 0.45 oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 
22¢. Relatively low quality; poor perfume. 

Three Flowers (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 
“Brunette (Rachelle No. 1).” 4 oz. box, 
75¢; cost per oz. 19¢. Good quality; 
fair perfume. 

Armand (Armand Co., Des Moines, Iowa). 
“Brunette.” Approx. 24% oz. box, 50¢; cost 
per oz. 20¢. Approx. 24% oz. box, 50¢; 
cost per oz. 22¢ (weights not stated). 
Fair quality and perfume. 

L’Adonna (Carrel, Ltd., Chicago). “Ra- 
chel.” 2% oz. box, 50¢; cost per oz., 20¢. 
Fair quality and perfume. 

Lady Esther (Lady Esther, Ltd., Chicago). 
“Rachel.” 215 oz. box, 55¢; cost per oz., 
20¢. % oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz, 30¢. 
Good quality; fair perfume. 

Mary Scott Rowland (Mary Scott Rowland, 
Ltd., NYC). “Mayfair.” Approx. 1.27 oz. 
box, 25¢; cost per oz., 20¢. “Coventry.” 
Approx. 3.53 oz. box, 75¢; cost per oz, 


21¢ (weights not stated). Fair quality; 
poor perfume. “Mayfair” had many parti. 
cles with sharp edges; color of “Coventry” 
was poorly distributed. 

Edna Wallace Hopper’s (Affiliated Prod. 
ucts, Inc.). “Rachel.” % oz. box, 10¢; 
cost per oz., 20¢. Fair quality and per. 
fume. Not to be confused with Edng 
Wallace Hopper’s “Supercling” which con. 
tains starch. 

Woodbury (John H. Woodbury, Inc., Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio). “Rachel.” %% oz. box, 
10¢; cost per oz., 20¢. 2% oz. box, 5O¢; 
cost per oz, 20¢. Good quality; fair 
perfume. 

Colonial Dames (Colonial Dames Co., Ltd., 
Hollywood). “Rachel.” 4% oz. box, 
$1.00; cost per oz., 22¢. Good quality; 
fair perfume. 

Java (Bourjois, NYC). “Rachel.” 
box, 60¢; cost per oz., 22¢. 
Fair quality and perfume. 

Luxor (Luxor, Ltd., Chicago). “Ivory 
Rachel.” 2% oz. box, 49¢; cost per oz, 
22¢. Fair quality and perfume. 

Marvelous (Richard Hudnut). “Rachel No, 
1.” 2% oz. box, 55¢; cost per oz., 22¢. 
% oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz. 30¢. Fair 
quality and perfume. 

Park & Tilford (Park & Tilford, NYC). 
“Light Rachel.” 0.42 oz. box, 10¢; cost 
per oz., 24¢. Fair quality and perfume. 

Tayton’s (Tayton Co., Hollywood). “Ra- 
chel.” 0.42 oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz, 
24¢. Good quality; poor perfume. 

Lady Marlow (Lady Marlow Co., Holly- 
wood). “Rachelle No. 1.” 3 oz. box, 
79¢; cost per oz., 26¢. Good quality; fair 
perfume. 

Princess Pat (Princess Pat, Ltd., Chicago). 
“Rose Cameo.” 0.38 oz. box, 10¢; cost 
per oz., 26¢. “Flesh.” Approx. 3 oz 
box, $1.00 (weight not stated); cost per 
oz., 33¢. Good quality; poor perfume, 
“Flesh” had many sharp edged particles. 

Pond’s (Pond’s Extract Co.. NYC). “Ra- 
chel.” 2.1 oz. box, 55¢; cost per oz. 26¢. 
0.35 oz. box, 10¢; cost per of, 29¢. 
Good quality; fair perfume. 

Jergens (Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati). 
“Rachel.” 334 oz. box, $1.00; cost per 
oz., 27¢. % oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz, 
30¢. Good quality; fair perfume. 

Gemey (Richard Hudnut). “Brunette 
(Rachel No. 1).” 34 oz. box, $1.00; cost 
per oz., 27¢. Good quality and perfume. 

Max Factor’s (Max Factor, Hollywood). 
“Rachelle.” 105 gram (3.74 oz.) box, 
$1.00; cost per oz., 27¢. “Natural.” 0.24 
oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 42¢. Good 
quality and perfume. 

April Showers (Cheramy, NYC). “Rachel.” 
2 oz. box, 55¢; cost per oz. 28¢. 
oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz. 30¢. Good 
quality; fair perfume. Color poorly dis- 
tributed. 

Chiffon (Primrose House, NYC). 
ral.” 0.35 oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz. 
29¢. “Beige.” 2.82 oz. box, $1.00; cost 
per oz., 35¢. Fair quality and perfume. 

Louise Andre (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.,, NYC). “Dresden (Rachel No. 1).” 


2% oz. 
Slack fill, 


“Natu- 





See page 11 of your 1942 Buying Guide 
for list of AMC stores. 
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2 Try ALL of my 
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FROM APRIL, 1941 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. Said FTC in Dec. 1941: “Lady Esther. . 


directly or inferentially . . . that competitive products will cause an appearance of age... 





FROM MAY, 1942 McCALL’s 


. will desist representing, 


The ads show claims before and after—little indication that Lady Esther has “desisted™ 


3% oz. box, $1.00; cost per oz., 30¢. 
Good quality; fair perfume. 

Luxuria (Harriet Hubbard Ayer, NYC). 
“Rachel.” 3.58 oz. box, $1.10; cost per 


oz., 31¢. Fair quality and perfume. 

Marcelle (Marcelle Cosmetics, Chicago). 
“Rose Rachelle.” 154 oz. box, 55¢; cost 
per oz., 3l¢. Good quality; fair perfume. 

Pompeian (Pompeian Corp., Baltimore). 
“Rachel No. 1.” 1% oz. box, 55¢; 
cost per oz., 3l¢. Good quality; fair 
perfume. 

Don Juan (Don Juan, Inc. NYC). 
“Rachel 1.” 1% oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 
30¢. Slack fill, Good quality and per- 
fume. 

Leon Laraine (Leon Laraine, 
“Rachel No. _ 
per oz., 33¢. 


Chicago). 

3 oz. box, $1.00: cost 

Good quality and perfume. 

Mello-Glo (Mello-Glo Co., Inc., Boston), 
“Rachel.” 0.3 oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 
33¢. Good quality; poor perfume. 

Ralo (Elmo Sales Corp., Philadelphia). 
“Brunette.” 3 oz. box, $1.00; cost per 
oz., 33¢. Good quality; fair perfume. 

Tangee (George W. Luft Co. NYC). 
“Rachel.” 3 oz. box, $1.00; cost per oz., 
33¢. 0.27 oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 37¢. 
Good quality; poor perfume. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer (Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, Inc.). “French Rachel.” 1.59 oz. 
box, 55¢; cost per oz., 35¢. Comparatively 
low quality; poor perfume. Many sharp 
particles, 

Louis Phillippe (Affiliated Products, Inc.). 
“414 Rachelle No. 1.” 234 oz. box, 97¢; 
cost per oz., 35¢. Good quality; fair per- 
fume. 

Daggett and Ramsdell (Daggett & Rams- 
dell, NYC). “Rachel.” 2% oz. box, 
$1.00; cost per oz., 36¢; 0.28 oz. box, 
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10¢; cost per oz., 36¢. 
fair perfume. 

Drezma (Drezma, Inc., NYC). “Deep Ra- 
chael.” 0.28 oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz., 
36¢. “Champagne Beige.” 1 oz. box, 
$1.00; cost per oz., $1.00. Fair quality; 
good perfume. 

Coty (G. W. Button Co., NYC). “L’Origan 
Rachel No. 1.” 2.64 oz. box, $1.00; cost 
per oz., 38¢; % oz. box, 10¢; cost per 
oz., 50¢. Good quality and perfume. 

Americe (Marshall Field & Co., Chicago). 
“Rachel.” 2% oz. box, $1.00; cost per 
oz., 40¢. Good quality; fair perfume. 

Early American Old Spice (Shulton Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J.). “Honeycomb.” 214 oz. 
box, $1.00; cost per oz., 40¢. Good qual- 
ity; fair perfume. 

Nosegay (Dorothy Gray, Ltd., NYC). “Glo- 
Rachel.” 5 oz. box, $2.00; cost per oz., 
40¢. Good quality and perfume. 

Skylark (Barbara Gould, NYC). “Rose 
Indian.” 2% oz. box, $1.00; cost per oz., 
40¢. Good quality; fair perfume. 

Barbara Gould (Barbara Gould, Ltd.). 
“Rachel No. 1.” Approx. 2.35 oz. box, 
$1.00 (weight not stated); cost per oz., 
43¢. Comparatively low quality; poor per- 
fume. Sharp particles present. 

Evening in Paris (Bourjois). “Rachel.” 
0.23 oz. box, 10¢; cost per oz. 44¢. 
Approx. 2 oz. box, $1.00 (weight not 
stated) ; cost per oz., 50¢. Good quality; 
fair perfume. 

Almay (Almay Pharmaceutical Corp., 
NYC). “Light Rachel.” 2% oz. box, 
$1.10; cost per oz., 49¢. Good quality; 
fair perfume. 

Yardley (Yardley, NYC). “Deep Rachel.” 
2% oz. box, $1.10; cost per oz., 49¢. Good 
quality; fair perfume. 


Good quality; 


Fay’s Alluring (Fay’s Cosmetics, NYC). 
“Rachelle Special.” % oz. box, 25¢; cost 


per oz., 50¢. Good quality; poor per- 
fume. 

Helena Rubinstein (Helena Rubinstein, 
Inc.. NYC). “Peachbloom.” 2 oz. box, 


$1.00; cost per oz, 50¢. Fair quality; 
good perfume. 

Tweed (Lentheric, NYC). 
oz. box, $1.00; cost per oz., 50¢. 
quality and perfume. 

Houbigant (Houbigant, NYC). “Rachel 
No. 1.” 1 oz. box, 55¢; cost per oz., 55¢. 
Fair quality; good perfume. Many sharp 
particles present. 

Duvetyn (Lucien Lelong, NYC). “Rachel 
Fonce Aureate ‘B’.” Approx. 1.95 oz. box, 
$1.50 (weight not stated); cost per oz., 
77¢. Good quality; fair prefume. 

Charles of the Ritz (Charles of the Ritz, 
NYC). (Color not stated.) 1 oz. box, 
$1.00; cost per oz., $1.00. Good quality 
and perfume. 

Jacqueline Cochran (Jacqueline Cochran, 
Roselle, N. J.). “Naturel.” 2 oz. box, 
$1.75; cost per oz., 88¢. Good quality and 


“Rachel.” 2 
Good 


perfume. Many sharp particles. 
Guerlain (Guerlain, Paris). “Shalimar 
Rachel.” 1% oz. box, $1.50; cost per 


oz., $1.00. Fair quality and perfume. 


Not Acceptable 


The following were “Not Acceptable” be- 
cause they were found to contain starch. 
See comment in text. 


Adrienne (Loric, Inc.). “Rachelle Olive.” 
314 oz. box, 35¢; cost per oz., 17¢. 

Ann Barton (Sears-Roebuck & Co.). “Ivory 
Satin Rachelle No. 1.” Cat. No. 900. 
3 oz. box, 39¢*; cost per oz., 13¢. 

Betty Lou Gardenia (F. W. Woolworth 
Co.). “Brunette.” % oz. box, 10¢; cost 
per oz., 15¢. 

Cara Nome (Langlois, Inc.). “Light Ra- 
chelle.” % oz. box, 25¢; cost per oz., 
50¢; 154 oz. box, $1.00; cost per oz, 
57¢. 

Djer-Kiss (Alfred H. Smith Co.). “Natu- 


relle.” 1544 oz. box, 50¢; cost per oz., 
31¢. 

Edna Wallace Hopper’s Super-cling 
(Afhliated Products Co.). “Rachel.” 


21%, oz. box, 65¢*; cost per oz., 26¢. (Not 
to be confused with Edna Wallace Hop- 
per’s % oz. box, listed as “Acceptable,” 
which does not contain starch.) 

Elizabeth Arden (Elizabeth Arden). “Ra- 
chel.” 248 oz. box, $1.75; cost per oz., 
60¢. Many sharp particles present. 

Macy’s (Macy's). “Cinnamon.” 4 oz. 
box, 9¢; cost per oz. 18¢. “Rachel.” 4 
oz. box, 74¢; cost per oz., 19¢. 

Poudre de Riz (Roger & Gallet). (Color 
not stated). 3 oz. box, 35¢; cost per oz., 
12¢. 

Prince Matchabelli (Prince Matchabelli). 
“Light Rachel.” 4% oz box, $1.50; 
cost per oz., 33¢. 

Vita Ray (Vita Ray Corp.). 
Medium Rachel.” 34% oz. box, 
cost per oz., 29¢. 


“Mirage 
$1.00; 


* 10% Federal Excise Tax included. 
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Care & Repair: Weatherstripping 


By carefully conserving and repairing arti- 
cles so that replacements can be postponed, 
consumers can protect their own budgets 
while lessening the strain on the nation's avail- 
able supplies of war-needed materials. This 
is one of a series of special reports designed 
to help you save. 


EATHERSTRIPPING of windows and 

doors is one of the cheapest meth. 
ods of cutting down on Winter fuel con- 
sumption. 

Several types of weatherstripping have 
been available in the past. But with 
War shortages, metal and rubber strips 
are almost entirely out, and what re- 
mains is the flexible felt strip. This, in- 
cidentally, though it might be objected 
to on the ground that it lacks something 
in esthetic quality, is one of the cheap- 
est and easiest to apply. 

To find out how much you need, meas- 
ure the four sides of the window frame, 
where the face 6f the sash adjoins the 
casing, then add an amount equal to 
the distance across the meeting frame. 
For a door or casement window, measure 
the four sides on the outside, where they 
abut the door stops and the threshold. 
Have on hand an adequate supply of 
small trunk tacks or carpet tacks (prefer- 


WINDOW FRAME 
(CASING) 











ably rustproof), a hammer, and a pair 
of scissors. 

First lock the window that is to be 
weatherstripped. Attach stripping for 
the upper sash on the outside, to the 
frame adjoining the sash. Before driving 
in the tacks, make sure that the contact 
edge of the strip presses snugly at all 
points against the window sash. If you 
use flexible weatherstrip, one piece can 
be used for the whole upper sash; but 
take care to fit the material neatly and 
closely into the corners. 

The lower sash is weatherstripped from 
the inside, and four separate pieces of 
stripping should be used. First measure 
the sides of the sash, and tack strips of 
the correct length to the face of the 
inside stop bead adjoining the sash, with 
the contact edge of the strip pressed 
against the face of the sash, and extend- 
ing from the top face of the inside sill 
to the top of the meeting rail. Tack 
the piece across the meeting rail to the 
top of the lower sash, so that the contact 
will cover the crack where the weather- 
strip and lower sash rails meet. This piece 
will probably have to be applied in two 
sections, to provide space for the window 
lock. The piece across the bottom of the 
window should be tacked to the face of 
the sash, with the contact edge pressing 
against the inside window sill. 

Close and lock doors before apply- 
ing weatherstripping. Two lengths of 
weatherstripping are needed: one to go 
across the bottom of the door, a second 
to fit around sides and top. Tack the 
bottom piece to the inside face of the 
door, with the contact edge down, and 
pressed firmly against the threshold. If 
the threshold is worn, so that it is im- 
possible to get a tight fit at the bottom 
of the door, replace the threshold before 
putting on stripping. The side and top 
pieces go on door stops at the outside, 
with contact edges pressed firmly, though 
not too tightly, against the face of the 
door. 

You may find it worthwhile, too, to tack 
a piece of weatherstripping along the 
bases of bedroom doors. This will pre- 
vent cold air from open windows from 
circulating through the rest of the house. 

Casement windows should be treated 
like doors, except that double ones need 
an additional strip along the inside face 
of the center crack, to prevent leakage 
through the center opening. 


Storm Windows and Doors 


Storm windows and doors are a more 
expensive method of weather-proofing, 
but, in addition to keeping out drafts as 
does weatherstripping, these double doors 
and windows provide a “dead” air space 
which lessens heat loss through conduc- 
tion and radiation. In cold climates, use 
of storm windows and doors may pay 
for itself in fuel savings in a single 
Winter. If putting storm windows on all 
openings is too expensive, it may still be 
worth while putting them on the side of 
the house facing prevailing Winter winds. 





Storm windows are 
expensive but in 
colder climates they 
pay for themselves 
in fuel savings. 





























Storm windows should be hung from 
the top of the frame on hinges, so that 
they may be propped open for ventila- 
tion. Various devices are available for 
keeping the windows open when desired. 
Make sure that storm windows fit tightly 
around the sash. 

Storm doors are rather expensive, but 
they are likely to be worth installing, 
especially at the windward side of the 
house. Not only does a good storm door 
(preferably with a small vestibule) cut 
down heat losses in the same way as a 
storm window, but in addition it prevents 
sudden inrushes of cold air, and the 
vestibule provides a convenient place to 
remove overshoes, and to shake off snow. 

The initial job of making storm doors 
and windows is one for an expert. But 
the homeowner having ordinary skill 
should be able to take care of seasonal 
removal and hanging. 

Home owners are advised to write to 
the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Dep’t of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., for a copy 
of their Information Circular 7166, 
“Home Insulation, an Effective Conserva- 
tion and National-Defense. Measure.” 
This is available without charge. 
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Nutrition on the Battlefront 


American soldiers are getting stamina for warfare not from 
“superman vitamin capsules, but from a well-planned and well- 


balanced diet. 


Trained nutritionists have drawn up the rules 


for menus, since feeding a modern army is a complex job 


EEDING an army today is not as simple 
Fe it used to be. During World War I, 
the chief aim of the provisioners of the 
army—the Quartermaster Corps—was to 
give the soldier enough of the foods that 
would furnish energy and satisfy appe- 
tite. Bread, meats, beans and coffee were 
the staples then. 

Today no army commander would send 
his forces into the field on such fare. 
Nutrition for the army has become a 
science and the feeding of soldiers for 
modern warfare is a problem for trained 
medical experts. 

The newer principles of nutrition have 
been formulated mainly since the last 
war, as a result of an enormous amount 
of research. They were presented to the 
American people in simple terms at the 
National Nutrition Conference in May, 
1941. 

Briefly, the conclusions of that confer- 
ence were that, for abundant health, it 
is necessary to obtain a well-balanced 
diet; that such a diet has energy value, 
fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals in 
sufficient amount and in proper propor- 
tion; that the best sources of these ma- 
terials are natural foods, including whole 
grain or enriched bread and cereals, milk 
and milk products, eggs, fruits, vege- 
tables and flesh foods; and that vitamin 
of mineral preparations cannot normally 
replace these foods. 

The National Nutrition Conference was 
a great step forward in educating the 
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people on the principles of good nutri- 
tion. Unfortunately, the education has 
not gone far enough. There are still too 
many people who have crullers and coffee 
for breakfast, a sandwich and “coke” for 
lunch and a poorly prepared meat meal 
for dinner. And there are still too many 
Americans who cannot afford to buy 
more wholesome foods. 

* But the Army cannot take any risks in 
the feeding of its soldiers. To provide 
a diet that is not only balanced but also 
has variety and appetite appeal, the Army 
has set up certain rules. They call for: 

1. Foods from each class—carbohy- 
drates, fats, proteins, vitamins, minerals 
and fuels. 

2. Variety—different meats, vegetables, 
salads and desserts. 

3. A proper balance of vitamin and 
fuel foods, with vegetables, fruits and 
milk to be served daily, whenever pos- 
sible. 

A glance at the accompanying sample 
menus * shows how these rules are being 
carried out in practice. 


Breakfast 


Fresh Milk 

Oatmeal 

Fresh Oranges 

Ham and Egg Omelette 
Hot Toast and Butter 
Coffee, Milk, and Sugar 


* Supplied by U. S. Army Information Serv- 
ice, 90 Church St., NYC. 


Dinner 


Oyster Stew and Crackers 
Fried Fish and Tartar Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 

Spinach and Eggs 

Boiled Lima Beans 

Bread and Butter 

Marble Cake with Icing 
Coffee, Milk, and Sugar 


Supper 


Soup, Left Over 

Baked Spare Ribs 
Spanish Sauce 
Sauerkraut 

Fried Potatoes 
Vegetable Salad 
Chocolate Pudding 
Coffee Cake and Butter 
Coffee, Milk, and Sugar 


From such menus as these it is esti- 
mated that the average soldier obtains 
about 4,500 calories a day. This is about 
1,500 calories more than a sedentary 
civilian worker obtains; it is necessary 
because of the strenuous physical pro- 
gram of the soldier. As for vitamins and 
minerals, a study of menus shows that 
the army diet equals or surpasses the re- 
quirements for an ideal diet proposed by 
the Nutrition Committee of the National 
Research Council, the country’s highest 
advisory council of nutritionists, 


FIELD RATIONS 


The diet now being served to armed 
forces training in camps is knewn as the 
“garrison or field ration.” The U. S. 
spends about 48¢ a day or $175.20 a year 
for each soldier’s field rations. They are 
planned 30 days in advance in order to 
assure balance, variety and contro] in 
the purchase of foods. Most menus are 
planned by a staff of experts, and sent 
to the nine corps areas into which the 
U. S. is divided. 

So that the food may be as fresh as 
possible, the Army has organized the 
buying of fresh produce through pur- 
chasing officers close to army posts. To 
take advantage of lecal food resources, 
a commander of a corps area may make 
changes in the monthly corps area menus 
for each station or group of stations in his 
area. By and large there is good reason 
to believe the Quartermaster Corps when 
it boasts, as it does, that “the American 
soldier eats at the finest army mess in 
the world.” 

When forces are in the field for sev- 
eral days, and are therefore removed 
from the facilities of regular field kitch- 
ens or mess units, they are given so-called 
“C” rations. These consist of six 12-ounce 
cans of food, One set of three cans con- 
tains six crackers, soluble coffee, some 
lumps of sugar and five pieces of hard 
candy; and another set of three contains 
meat and vegetable combinations such 
as pork and beans, beef stew, or meat 
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can pork luncheon meat 

pkg. malted milk dextrose tablet 
tube concentrated bouillon 

stick chewing gum 


What the Doctors Say... 


) 
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\\-r we Proper Use of Vitamin Mixtures” is the title of a joint report made 

Mccedate by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry and the Council on Supper Unit 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association.’ It was initiated as 
a result of the widespread commercial exploitation of vitamin mixtures. 

The Council’s conclusion is revealing: “Too often the many polyvitamin prod- 
ucts that have been prepared . .. have been compounded without reference to the 
relative amounts of the vitamins present or to the needs of the patient. Some 
of the vitamin mixtures provide enormous doses of vitamin A and D and rela- 
tively insignificant amounts of riboflavin. There is lack of desirable uniformity 
of composition of vitamin mixtures, both qualitatively and quantitatively. There 
is need for more proper formulation of commercial preparations, more informa- 
tive labeling and suitable restrictions of advertising claims.” 

The Council’s objection extends only to multiple vitamin preparations in 
which the amounts of vitamins present in mixtures has little relationship to 
normal daily requirements—in other words, the vitamins, especially of the B 
complex, must be in certain balance and proportion to one another before the 
preparation can meet with the Council’s approval. 

CU will evaluate multiple vitamin products in the light of the new standards 


is hese C ej hs fon f the R ‘ all, for the Army is advised by medical 
) a a ee ee a oem experts, not misled by commercial ex- 


) * Journal of the American Medical Association, July 18, 1942. aggerations about vitamin preparations, 

While acknowledging the great value 
of carefully proportioned and selected 
vitamin products for nutritional defici- 


pkg. “Defense” Biscuits 

pkg. Compressed Graham Biscuits 
can Cervelot sausage 

2-ounce bar of ration “D” 

pkg. lemon juice powder 

tablets sugar 

stick chewing gum 
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In view of the voluminous advertising 
of drug companies about the “superman” 
properties of their vitamin products, it 
may seem strange that the army does not 
dust vitamin granules into every soldier’s 
meat or tuck away into the “K” or “D” 
ration boxes a supply of Vitamin Plus or 
Vi-Syneral. Actually, it is not strange at 

















and vegetable hash. The food is pre- ARMY “K" RATION ency disorders, the Army and all in- 
; cooked and can be eaten cold or warmed Breakfast Unit formed physicians know that only a 
up. ‘ ae wholesome, well-balanced diet will give 
1 pkg. “Defense” Biscuits = the soldier the necessary stamina. 
1 pkg. Compressed Graham Biscuits . . ‘gg ; 
. EMERGENCY RATIONS ) cam Gael lencheen meat This was conclusively established by 
1 pkg. malted milk dextrose tablet two nutrition investigators* working 
More compact than any of the others 2 pkg. soluble coffee 
and used in extreme emergencies is the 3 tablets sugar 
l stick chewing gum 


“D” ration, It consists of three 4-ounce *“Vitamin Supplementation of U. S. Army 


hers of a ch late Dinner Unit Rations in Relation to Fatigue and the Abil- 
ars of s chocolate ber made up of ity to do Muscular Work”—Drs. Ancel Keys 


pkg. “Defense” Biscuits and A. F. Henschel, Journal of Nutrition, 
pkg. Compressed Graham Biscuits March 1942, 


chocolate, sugar, skim milk powder, 
cocoa fat, oat flour, vanillin and 14 milli- 
gram of vitamin B,. The calory value of 
such a bar is high enough—600 calories 
—to supply the extra energy necessary 
when troops are engaged in continuous 
combat. 

Vitamin B, is included because it has 
been found to aid in the complete com- 
bustion of carbohydrates or starchy foods, 
especially when they are processed or 
refined or have a high proportion of 
sugar. But foods close to a natural state, 
such as whole wheat bread and meats, 
do not need extra vitamins or “enrich- 

. ment” because they carry a natural quota 
of vitamins. 


—_ — 


Another type of emergency ration is 
the “K” or “Parachute” ration. At first 
it was intended for use by parachute 
troops only, but it had such good features 
that it was accepted for emergency use 
by other armed forces. It consists of 
three meals packed in three separate 
boxes, each containing a proper propor- 
tion of carbohydrates, fat, proteins and 
vitamins. Although the three boxes 
weigh a total of only two pounds, they 
furnish some 3,726 calories. The boxes 
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are constructed so that they are imper- BRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES in abundance help make the Army diet a good one 
vious to temperature changes, vermin, There's good reason to believe the Quartermaster Corps’ claim that “the American soldier eats 
moisture, gases and bacteria, at the finest army mess in the world" 
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under the sponsorship of the National 
Research Council. These doctors under- 
took to test the popular belief, promoted 
by advertising, that “a superabundance 
of ... vitamins may produce extraor- 
dinary stamina or at least may be helpful 
in meeting physical or mental strain.” 
The possibilities were of such obvious 
importance to army and industrial work- 
ers that the Surgeon General and Secre- 
tary of War encouraged the research. 
The conclusions of the study made by 
these eminent scientists are well worth 
quoting: 

“In four series of studies involving 256 
experiments, large daily supplements of 
thiamin chloride (Vitamin B:), riboflavin 
(vitamin B,), nicotinic acid, pyridoxine, 
pantothenic acid and ascorbic acid (vita- 
min C) were administered over periods of 
four to six weeks ... 

“In neither brief extreme exercise nor 
in prolonged severe exercise and semi- 
starvation were there indications of any 
effects, favorable or otherwise, of the vita- 
min supplementation on muscular ability, 
endurance, resistance to fatigue or recov- 
ery from exertion. 

“It is concluded that no useful purpose 
would be served by enrichment of present 
U. S. Army garrison [field] rations with 
the vitamins studied.” 


On the home front, the same point has 
recently been made by two leading Coun- 
cils on Nutrition and Industrial Health," 
studying the possible use of vitamin prep- 
arations for industrial workers. Because 
of the pressure which has been applied 
to both employers and trade unions by 
drug interests, the two Councils analyzed 
the known data about relation between 
vitamin products and health and came to 
the conclusion that “satisfactory evidence 
of the wisdom ... of industrial con- 
cerns providing all of their employees 
with vitamins indiscriminately is lack- 
ase 


A vitamin supplement may, of course, 
be necessary to prevent or cure a definite 
deficiency disorder. But prescription by 
a physician rather than indiscriminate 
dosage with poorly proportioned vitamin 
mixtures is the proper solution of the 
problem.‘ 

And for individuals in normal health— 
whether soldiers or civilians—they are 
no substitute for good food. The Army’s 
diet, and the findings of the two investi- 
gations cited here, are convincing proof 
of what CU has long stressed: well bal- 
anced meals, not vitamin-mineral prep- 
arations, are the answer to the problem 
of good nutrition. 





* Report of Council on Foods and Nutrition 
and the Council on Industrial Health “In- 
discriminate Administration of Vitamins to 
ae in Industry’—J.A.M.A., February 
1, 1942. 


* See the Reports, June 1942, for discussion 
of importance of balance and proportion in 
vitamin products. 
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Consumers at the Polls 


Consumers have a job to do on Election Day. They have a score to 


settle with the Inner Axis" in Congress, saboteurs of price control 


and the President's program. How is your Congressman's record? 


| aproescom American consumers have a 
score to settle on Election Day. They 
must set their sights for the group of 
men in House and Senate who have de- 
liberately, with plenty of malice and 
forethought, sabotaged the seven-point 
program laid down last April by the 
President as the minimum domestic 
design against inflation. 

The latest attack on that program 
came when an unholy coalition of re- 
actionary farm leaders and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce tried a 
lobbyblitz against the President’s demand 
that Congress, by October 1, revise the 
formula for establishing ceiling prices 
on farm products. As this is written the 
farm price question is not settled. It 
seems certain that there will be a com- 
promise which falls far short of the 
demand made by the President in the 
name of all the consumers in America. 

But regardless of the outcome of the 
fight over farm prices, the record since 
Pearl Harbor—and long before, for that 
matter—of these obstructionist gentlemen 
is clear enough to warrant the most 
vigorous opposition at the polls by con- 
sumers., 

There is only one question with real 
meaning to Americans today: the winning 
of the war. And Americans understand 
that winning the war means action on 
the home front as well as offensives over- 
seas. The men who have fought the 
things which will win the war on the 
home front may not be in the pay of 
Hitler. They may not be getting orders 
from Tokyo. But they have voted so con- 
sistently against the things we must do 
if we are to win, that they have earned 
membership in what has been aptly 
called the Inner Axis. 

These men are the Bottleneck Boys. 
These are the men who vote for profit 


first, and victory second. These are the 
men who have strangled effort after effort 
to halt Old Man Inflation, the ghoul who 
is hard at work trying to do an inside 


job for Hitler. 
WHAT IS THE “INNER AXIS"? 


These men are too many to be listed 
here. They can be identified readily, 
however, by their votes on certain crucial 
questions, the win-the-war questions clos- 
est to the lives of the rank-and-file of 
American consumers. They will be found 
in both parties, although most of. them 
are Republicans—the Republicans who 
put GOPolitics before geopolitics. They 
include most of the members from the 
poll tax states. And they also include most 
members of the so-called “farm bloc.” 

Let’s begin with the President’s pro- 
gram, and see what they have done to 
destroy, delay and cripple it: 


PRICE CONTROL 


The heart of that program is price con- 
trol. For months and months before 
Pearl Harbor they wrangled and quar- 
reled over trivialities—while inflation 
boldly siphoned off billions of consumer 
income. They tried to saddle price con- 
trol with the restrictions of the infamous 
Wolcott Amendments. Failing that, they 
argued for months about the formula for 
farm price ceilings, and succeeded in 
sending to the President a bill forbidding 
any ceilings on farm products below 110 
percent of parity. 

In the Spring, when the time came to 
provide the OPA with the funds needed 
to administer the price and rationing 
program, these Congressional hatchet- 
men tried to reduce the figure (approved 
by the Budget Bureau at $210 millions) 
to $75 millions, finally gave a grudging 
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$140 millions—which is one of the big 
reasons why OPA is inadequately staffed 
to aid U. S. consumers now. 

The latest sally against the consumer 
and the winning of the war with respect 
to price control has been the September 
blitz engineered by Ed O'Neal of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Albert Goss of the Grange and the 
Chamber of Commerce. These reaction- 
ary Congressional figures have defied the 
people and have actually threatened to 
revise that farm formula up to 112 per- 
cent of parity instead of down to the 100 
asked for by the President. 


TAXES & WAGES 


The same men who have tried to 
butcher the price program have stalled 
for months on a realistic tax program, 
another important part of the President's 
anti-inflation formula. Ignoring appeals 
for drastic excess profits taxes, for effec- 
tive closure of tax loopholes, for sharply 
increased income taxes which would put 
a ceiling of $25,000 on individual in- 
comes, these men have held the threat of 
a sales tax—direct thrust at consumer 
welfare—over the Nation’s head. 

Going still further toward destruction 
of the wartime cost-of-living program, 
they have threatened to destroy the War 
Labor Board’s “Little Steel” wage for- 
mula, which is rapidly becoming the 
basis of realistic wage stabilization. 

Nor is the work of these men, who 
choose to destroy the New Deal first and 
then tackle Hitler, confined to wrecking 
the wartime economic objectives of the 
Administration. They have engaged in 
many another blitzkrieg against the in- 
terests of consumers. 

By their niggardly axing of Farm Se- 
curity appropriation they interfered with 
the Department of Agriculture’s food-for- 
freedom program. The biggest potential 
food production increases can only come 
from family-sized farms. These little 
farmers need FSA credit for fertilizer, 
stock, and other capital investment. But 
the Bottleneck Boys chose to shut off that 
credit, converting the small farm opera- 
tor into a hired hand for the big farmers 
who pay the farm bloc’s freight. 

These are the same men who have 
fought appropriations for school lunches, 
for food stamps, for rural electrification, 
for public power projects, for wartime 
housing, and for a host of other programs 
of the greatest importance to America’s 
consumers at any time, and especially for 
American consumers at war. 

The work of these Senators and Con- 
gressmen in fighting the programs and 
objectives of all consumers serves to em- 
phasize the extreme importance, not only 
of action at the polls this fall, but of im- 
mediate steps to organize as broadly as 
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possible for direct action in other ways. 

Washington headlines after the Farm 
Lobby-Chamber of Commerce coalition 
had got in its work, indicated that Con- 
gress was beginning to hear from con- 
sumers, But the stories made painfully 
clear the fact that there was compara- 
tively little articulate, militant consumer 
support for the courageous stand of men 
like Michigan’s Prentiss Brown who 
fought the battle in the Senate almost 
alone. 

In your trade union, your church, your 
women’s club—there should be organized 
without delay a consumer committee 
which would have as one of its main jobs 
keeping a “whether eye” on your Con- 
gressman and Senators to see whether 
they are delivering the war-winning 
goods or not. Check up on their past 





voting record, and let them know you are 
watching every vote from now on. 

Your union, your church group, your 
women’s club should lose no time in get. 
ting organizing material from OPA, from 
Consumers Union and from the Council 
of Organized Consumers. 

But, whether you get organized by 
November or not, remember that every 
consumer in America has a score to 
settle on November 4 with the men who 
have done so much to waste the Nation’s 
substance in rising prices. 

The consumer’s best yardstick is how 
the Congressman or Senator voted on the 
various price control questions, especially 
the revision of the farm price formula 
in the debate before the President’s Octo- 
ber 1 deadline. A vote against the Presi- 
dent was a vote against every consumer, 


The President's Program 


INcE the article above was written, 
S things have been happening at a 
furious pace in Washington. And the 
people have won what amounts to a 
major victory in the war against inflation. 
Congress, after long bickering and up-to- 
the-last-minute delays, finally passed an 
anti-inflation bill with real teeth in it— 
one that incorporates practically all the 
President’s suggestions. And the Presi- 
dent has reinforced the Bill with an 
executive order setting up the machin- 
ery for carrying through its principles. 

Briefly, the President’s orders sets up 
an Office of Economic Stabilization, un- 
der the directorship of former Supreme 
Court Justice Byrnes, which has broad 
powers to control civilian purchasing 
power, “prices, rents, wages, salaries, 
profits, rationing, subsidies—anything 
and everything that affects the cost of 
living. 

Wages are stabilized at the September 
15, 1942 level, but with leeway to cor- 


rect gross inequities. Thus the War La- 
bor Board can correct inequalities and 
tie up increases with increases in living 
costs. Increases in salaries which are 
above $5000 a year must be approved 
by the Office, with an attempt to limit 
all salaries to $25,000 a year after de- 
ductions for taxes and allowances for 
fixed obligations, like life insurance. 

Farm prices are fixed at parity or 
September 15 levels, but cuts in super- 
parity prices are permitted. Subsidies 
are granted, where necessary, to insure 
maximum production. 

Rents are frozen all over the United 
States, at the levels no higher than 
March 1, 1942. 

This is all to the good. The victory was 
won because the people effectively backed 
up the President. Now, the job is to see 
that the President’s order is carried out; 
this, just as much as the passage of the 
bill itself, depends on the support of the 


people. 


Warning to Parents 


EPoRTS have reached us, from widely 
R separated parts of the country, tell- 
ing of the deaths of babies who needn’t 
have died. 

Babies, it seems, are always kicking 
off their bed-covers. And ingenious man- 
ufacturers have thought up a way to 
keep them from doing it. It consists of 
a crib-size blanket, with a hole for baby’s 
head and fastenings at the throat. Used 
according to instructions, the garment 
is pulled over the infant’s head, the 
opening is fastened at the throat, and 
the four corners are tied to the crib. That 
way, it seems quite safe. 

But it took several tragedies to show 
that the garment must be used accord- 


ing to instructions. The tragedies oc- 
curred when the blankets were used in 
beds and not in cribs. The garments 
were put on in the usual way, but in- 
stead of being fastened to the crib cor- 
ners, they were pinned at the corners 
to ordinary beds. 

And the active infants managed to 
slide over the edge of the beds, so that 
the garments became, in effect, nooses 
to hang them. Parents who use these 
covers without strict adherence to in- 
structions are inviting tragedy. 

It would be best if something poten- 
tially so dangerous were taken off the 
market altogether, so as to avoid possi- 
bility of misuse. 
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Labor: Women’s Slips 


OMEN’S underwear workers have 

moved forward since CU’s last re- 
port on them in June 1941. Practically 
all New York shops are now organized, 
and some of the previously non-union 
out-of-town shops have signed contracts. 
The New York local (Local 62, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
AFL) has won a week’s paid vacation for 
all workers, a $2 weekly increase in the 
minimum for floor girls, and wage raises 
of 10% for the recently organized ship- 
ping clerks in the underwear houses. An 
$18 minimum has been established for 
the shipping clerks, some of whom 
earned as little as $11 a week before 
they were organized, 

Minimum rates for production workers 
are no higher than last year, but most 
union members are earning $3-$10 above 
the minimum—$23 to $44 a week—re- 
ports the union. 

Unlike the women’s dress field, the 
underwear industry is in flourishing 
condition. Instead of unemployment, 
there is actually a labor shortage. This 
has been caused in part by increased 
demand for ordinary slips and under- 
wear, in part by a shift, suggested by the 
union, to undergarments suitable for 
wear under slacks, overalls and uniforms. 

There are still no union labels in 
women’s slips. If you want goods made 
under union conditions, check with the 
following list before you buy. 


The following slips tested by CU are 
union-made: 


Joyce, Holebroke, Ritemore, Prim/fit, 
Marbury, Bryn-Belle, Bryn-Chic, Bryn- 
Fair (Barbizon Corp.). 

DurOSeam, Fray Pruf (Cooperative 
Distributors). 

Mary Barron (Davidson Brothers). 

Fray Pruf (David Korn & Co.). 

Yolande (Lande & Miskend Co.). 

Topsy (Miss Swank, Inc.). 

Rhythm Romancer (Patricia Petti- 
coat Co.). 

Radelle Strait-Ace (Sussberg & Fein- 
berg). 

Trillium Finefit, Trillium Sharloo, 
Trillium Trilleo (Tailored Silk Under- 
garment Co.). 


Of the brands tested, the following are 
non-union: 


Seamprufe, Flexo-Seam, (Aronson- 
Caplin Co.). 

Miss Collegiate (Collegiate Mfg. Co.). 

Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom). 

Kayser (Kayser Stores, Inc.). 

Strainless (Ralco Undergarment Co.). 

Fashion Stride, Syl-O-Slip. (M. C. 
Schrank Co.). 
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Miss America (Vogue Lingerie Co.). 


The following are distributors’ brands. 
Because such products are usually made 
on contract by a number of manufactur- 
ers, CU has no way of knowing whether 
or not the models tested are union-made: 

Barbara Lee (Associated Merchandis- 
ing Corp.). 

Newform (Lerners, Inc.). 

Ward’s (Montgomery Ward). 

Penney’s, Cynthia (J. C. Penney 
Stores). 

Charmode (Sears Roebuck). 

Bra-Z-Slip, Woolworth (F. W. Wool- 
worth Stores). 


CU Regrets... 


September |, 1942 
TO THE CU BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Early this year, | was asked to resume the 
insurance advisory service which had been 
offered to CU members a few years back. 
An increasing volume of requests by mem- 
bers for advice on their personal insurance 
problems was responsible for the action. As 
in the past, the service was to be offered to 
members through the Reports, at the previous 
scale of fees—a scale far below prevailing 
insurance advisory service rates, and only 
enough to provide the most modest compen- 
sation for the time required. 

Since the decision to resume the service 
was made, | have been honored by being 
nominated and elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of Consumers Union. None of us, 
1 am sure, realized that my election would 
result in the anomalous situation of CU's pro- 
moting in its publications the services of a 
board member. But three alert members have 
written to challenge the propriety of this 
arrangement. 

Despite our knowledge that there is nothing 
improper in the arrangement, | do feel that 
no one could be blamed for questioning it. 
CU has fought a long, hard, but highly suc- 
cessful campaign to build up a healthy skepti- 
cism among consumers. | feel it is a tribute 
to the success of CU's work, that this ques- 
tioning attitude finds expression even here. 

To resolve a situation which can only cause 
embarrassment both to Consumers Union and 
myself, | must regretfully offer my resignation 
from the CU Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. A. GILBERT 
- 


Mr. Gilbert's letter was considered bv the 
Board at its meeting on September 2nd. In 
view of the problem as outlined by Mr. Gilbert, 
the Board accepted his resignation, though 
with deepest regret at losing him as a director. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 

Circulation, Etc., Required by the Acts of 

Congress of August 24, 1912. And March 3, 
1933 


Of Consumer Reports published monthly at 
Albany, New York, for October 1, 1942. 


State or New York os 
County or New Yorxj”*” 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Kallet, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Director of the Consumer rts, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in Section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Consumers Union of United 
States, Inc., North Broadway, Albany, N. Y.; 
Director, Arthur Kallet, 17 Union Square West, 
New York City; Managing Editor, None; Busi- 
riess Managers, None. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total. amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 
Consumers Union of United States, Inc., North 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y., a non-profit organiza- 
tion, the principal officers of which are: Colston 
E. Warne, president; Arthur Kallet, director; 
Hartley W. Cross, vice-president; Paul J. Kern, 
secretary; Bernard J. Reis, treasurer; all at 
17 Union Sq. W.; New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagor, 
and other security holders owrjing or holding 1 
percent or more of total amourit of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are’ None. 

ARTHUR KALLET, 
Director. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day 
of October, 1942. 
GEORGE SHIBUCK, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1944.) 





















CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


1 am enclosing $...... for which 
please send me the material | have 
checked below: 

[] “Look Before You Cook"—$1.50 


[] “Good Health & Bad Medicine"— 
$1.50 


“Our Common Ailment''—$1.00 


Binder for the “Reports —75¢. 


GO O 


Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939, 
1940 — each $1.75. 1941 — $2.50. 
| (Check year.) 


[] Complete Set of Volumes Ordered 
Together—$8. 


[] Any Three Volumes Ordered To- 
gether—$5. 


a re ee ee 


. 

















% How can I save on fuel? 


% How shall I insulate my 
house? 


% What kind of coal shall I 
buy? 
a 


These questions are answered in 
three articles, still timely, from 
back issues of the Reports: “Heat 
and Cold Protection” (August 
1938), “How to Cut Your Fuel 
Bill” (August 1941), and “How to 
Buy Bituminous Coal” (September 
1941). The Reports containing 
these articles may be purchased by 
CU members, for a limited time, 
at the special price of 40¢ for all 
three. 




















CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 
| ENCLOSE $3.50 FOR WHICH PLEASE 





[| Enter me as a member 
of Consumers Union 
and send me the Re- 
ports and Buying 
Guide for one year. 

["] Renew my membership 
for one year. 


| ENCLOSE $4 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


[_] Enter me as a member 
and send me the Re- 
ports and Buying 
Guide and Bread & 
Butter for one year. 

["] Renew my membership 
for one year and send 
me Bread & Butter to 
run concurrently with 


the Re ports. 





! AGREE TO KEEP CONFIDENTIAL 
ALL MATERIAL $O DESIGNATED. 





ADDRESS 
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Cumulative Index 





Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal material carried 
since publication of the 1942 Buying Guide 
issue. By supplementing the Buying Guide in- 
dex with this one, members can _ instantly 
locete current meterial and keep abreast of 
changes resulting from new tests. Page num- 
bers run consecutively beginning with the 
January 1942 issue. Jan. 1—28; Feb. 29—56; 
Mar. 57—84; Apr. 85—112; May 113—140; 
June 141—168; July 169—196; Aug. 197—224; 
Sept. 225—252; Oct. 253—280. 


Reports starred replace moferial in the 1942 


Buying Guide. 
Air raid preparations. we? ae 
Antiseptics* .132, 162 
Athlete's foot*. 133 
Autos, care 38, 150, 248 
—1!942 models. eek ae 
—used* ........... a 
Batteries, flashlight* . Wg 
—radio® ......... . 
—storage, portable a ie 260 
Blackout curtains. ... ... 1% 
Brucellosis ..... Fa tes ... 160 
Burns, treatment of* a 
Canning, home............ 184, 213, 242 
Care & repair, cooking utensils...... 102 


—electric cords... ‘ teat 


—furnaces . — 
—leather goods TRS a, a 
—rugs, upholstery Te 
SING 2k onion ennnine ¢ ii a 
—textiles . nee ceils ae 
OE on duet ota Kt jniintick mi 
—weatherstripping is lite aio Wolk 
GIR, GIR co ceccseccccecoscsce ME 
Cleansing tissues*.................. 153 
Coal, how to convert to. ... 207 
ETE Py Ae eee 203 
SEE CIPI SOOT 248 


Cooking utensils.......... 


Dentifrices® ....... 229 
Dresses, Women's and Misses’....... 243 
Face powder............ pation Cae 
cians «hase is ected nee 
SE wis s eelkaddls die baccedit COE 
ee 236 
PE OND e 6 vs peiecbtscctentdects 239 
CINE wnaceveccccbacesiececd 94 
ee eee 135 
Hair shampoos*.......... PEAT 
eee .. 104 
Hosiery, rayon*........ sono so We 
Household oils*....... er 


Insecticides AEE, Hey 179 
Insurance, auto. — 

—life 193, 219 
NE i OG tit le wee paw awed woaraith 267 
Leg cosmetics*. 20! 
Lipstick* .. 209 
ge A ee .69, 77 
Motor oil, summer*................ 127 

CT Jt, sae ddcanen db duae’ 15 
Mouthwashes 132 
Nose drops, mineral oil*............ 19 
Nutrition, Army................... 273 
Olive oil... 200 c cee. 263 
Paints, house, exterior®............. 101 

—interior* 121 
Pajamas, men's* ........ 92 
Peaches, canned*.................. 261 
PUR, GUI on nen cin Sc cw ccc ccc’ 180 
Pencils, mechanical................. 12 
Phonograph needles*............... 46 
Radio-phonographs, FM............ 4l 
ee. Le we cnadebedens él 
Record changers®. ...........cceeee a4 
PII, newcccescecsusecaes 145 
Sanitary napkins*..... 157 
Sewing machines*..... 17 
gg a et el eee Ae 10 
Shirts, dress*.. 64 

—work ... 216 
Slips, women's*.......... 264 
Bee, Gael. «co. cs. cee: 257 
Sunburn preventives*....... 173 
65 be based ehdheees 205 
Tire gauges.......... 233 
Toilet paper*. 151 
Tomatoes, canned* 240 
Towels, bath* 5 

EE oo ea Ss. kwh caies cada 9 

—dishcloths* 8 

—face* 7 

—paper 129 
Vacations . 163, 187 
Vacudex . 243 
Vitamin products 74, 186 

—gray hair. . 185 
Water heaters. . 155 
Windows, storm. 272 

—weatherstripping 272 
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This Year... 

















of all Years... 
Give CU 


Why this vear especially? Because many of 
the things you would normally think of as suit- 
able Christmas gifts are no longer available; 
because many of those things that can be had 
should not be bought unnecessarily as gifts. 
Buying of scarce products contributes to the 
dangerous inflationary situation that threatens 
us all. 

If there was ever a time when careful Christ- 
mas giving was necessary, that time is now. 
Then why not give CU? What better Christ- 
mas gift in these times than a CU membership 
—Bread & Butter, the Reports and Buying 
Guide—all dedicated to the task of helping the 
consumer get the most out of his earnings 
while contributing the most to the war effort? 

CU memberships are war-time gifts that will 
be welcomed by vour friends. Your gift of a 
CU membership will help them to buy care- 
fully, to avoid waste, to take care of the things 
they have, and to save the money needed for 
taxes and War Bonds. 

CU will offer special Christmas gift rates, 
will send a Christmas card in your name to 
each recipient. 

The special Christmas rates will be an- 
nounced in the Reports next month. Watch 


for them! 


—— — 











BUILD A 
CONSUMER ARMY 


Consumer Reports are weapons in the consumer's war 
against inflation. But weapons must be used by soldiers. 
A strong army must have many soldiers. 

Every time you show a neighbor how fo fight rising 
living costs, you are helping train a soldier in the war 
against inflation. When you act on consumer problems 
in your parents’ association, club or union, you are build- 
ing up a whole battalion of the toughest kind of fighters. 
W hen you get school children working on price and quality 
problems you've got a parachute corps in the making. 

CU offers some special aids in training. For example... 


IF YOU'RE A TEACHER 


Teach from the consumer angle, with Consumer Class Plans. They are 
practical, one-hour lesson plans issued to go with each month's 
reports. They help you adapt your teaching program to wartime con- 
sumer needs. Free to CU teacher-members on request. 


IF YOU'RE A UNION MEMBER 


You will want Home Front: A Victory Program for Trade Union Con- 
sumers. It tells in words and pictures how to organize a consumer 
committee in your union, how to get cost-of-living information, how 
to reach all the members, how to spread consumer action from the 
union into the community. !2 pages, illustrated. 5¢ a copy (stamps 
or coin). Special price available for quantity orders. 


IF YOU'RE JUST A PLAIN CONSUMER 


You probably belong to a men's or women's club, parents’ group, 
co-op, church or fraternal organization. These are all people's 
organizations, all concerned with living costs, all anxious to help fight 
inflation. Start the ball rolling with a report on how consumers can 
help win the war. CU's discussion outline, A Consumer Program for 
Victory, will help you do the job. 12 pages, illustrated. Free on 
request. 








CONSUMERS UNION @ 17 Union Square @ New York 
Please send me 


rc 


[] Consumer Class Plans 


() Home Front (5¢) 


Consumer Program for Victory 








pe hens 


SPR to a oS 


The NEW 
~ 1943 Edition 
Is on the Way 


In December every member of CU will receive the 1943 edition 
of the Buying Guide—a 384-page warehouse of buying information 


that the economical buyer cannot afford to be without. 


The column at the right will give you some idea of. the variety of 
subjects which are appearing in the Guide for the first time or are 
being completely revised as a result of drastically changed market 


conditions. There will be thousands of brand name ratings. 


In place of the ratings of some products that have gone to war, 
you will find new features telling you how to get the most out of the 
things you now have. 


This pocket-sized manual, indexed for handy reference, is the 
“book of the year” for home front soldiers. For the sake of your 
pocketbook, for the sake of your effectiveness as a citizen, make sure 
that you don’t miss it. 

When does your membership expire? If it’s any time before 
December, you'll miss out on the Guide unless you renew. Why 
don’t you do it now? 


SE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 278 


Here are just a few of the 


jects covered for the first ¢ 


or 


completely revised in the 


1943 Buying Guide issue: 


FACE POWDER 

FRUIT JUICES 

TOILET SOAPS 

RADIO BATTERIES 
WORK CLOTHES 
SHEETS 

SHAMPOOS 

CANNED PEAS, CORN 
AND PEACHES 
SUNBURN PREVENTIVES 
HOUSEHOLD GLUES AND 
CEMENTS 

DENTRIFICES 
SANITARY PADS 
LAYETTES 

WOMEN'S SLIPS 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
FURNACE GRATES 
FLASHLIGHTS 

FLOUR 

CLEANSING TISSUES 
MINERAL OIL 
PAJAMAS 

RAYON STOCKINGS 
COFFEE AND TEA 
HOUSEHOLD OILS 
RUG AND UPHOLSTERY 
SHAMPOOS 

LIPSTICK 

STOCKING SUBSTITUTES 
FIRST AID KITS 
TOWELS 

BLACKOUT CURTAINS 
MEN'S SHIRTS 





